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SINCE  the  beginning  of  human  history,  the  one 
universal  instinct  of  the  race  has  been  a 
consciousness  of  the  supernatural,  an  inher- 
ent conviction  that  there  is  a  Being  outside  of  and 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  material  universe,  to 
whom  man  owes  his  existence  and  to  whom  he 
should  pay  homage.  This  universal  sensitiveness 
or  spiritual  aspiration  is  the  best,  the  only  abso- 
lute proof  that  God  is.  It  is,  in  fact,  "the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen."  Were  there  no  God,  there  would  be  no 
human  yearnings  after  Him,  no  desires  higher 
than  the  material,  no  incentive  to  noble,  unselfed 
living. 

Accompanying  this  universal  instinct  and 
coincident  with  it  are  man's  strivings  after  God, 
and  his  desire  to  worship  Him.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  no  race  or  tribe  of  men  has  yet  been 
discovered  which  did  not  have  a  form  of  worship, 
a  ritualistic  ceremony,  or  a  system  of  sacrifice. 
The  most  grossly  sensual  practices  of  Aboriginal 
tribes  are  to  be  traced  to  this  consciousness  of  the 
supernatural,  and  viewed  in  this  light  they  are 
to  be  judged  charitably  rather  than  censoriously. 

Admitting  the  substantial  truth  of  these  state- 
ments, we  are  ready  to  consider  the  vital  fact 
that  God  has  anticipated  and  responded  to  man's 
desire  for  the  divine  acquaintance  and  has 
revealed  Himself  to  man,  through  man.  Thus  it 
is  written,  "God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in 


divers  manners  spake  in  times  past  unto  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son  ..."  (Heb.  1:1,  2) 
Those  receiving  glimpses  of  the  divine  character 
and  attributes  would  naturally  wish  to  convey 
this  knowledge  to  their  fellow-men.  Ceasing  to 
share  what  they  had  learned,  they  would  cease 
to  qualify  for  larger  and  higher  impartations  of 
truth. 

There  are  two  ways  of  communicating  ideas: 
the  spoken  and  the  written  word;  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  consideration  of  how  the  Bible,  God's 
revelation  to  man,  came  into  being.  Let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that  no  attempt  will  be  made 
by  the  author  either  to  interpret  the  Bible  text 
or  to  make  any  application  whatever  of  Bible 
teaching.  We  are  concerned  here  only  with  the 
setting  of  the  lustrous  gem  of  truth,  with  the 
means  and  processes  by  which  the  Bible  reached 
its  accredited  place  as  the  Word  of  God.  The 
purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present  certain  funda- 
mental and  indisputable  facts  about  the  Bible, 
which  should  increase  interest  in  it,  arouse  and 
stimulate  the  desire  to  know  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  it;  and  to  furnish  a  constructive  knowledge 
of  its  authenticity,  history,  authors,  and  great 
characters. 

That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  profound  stud- 
ent of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  is  evident  to  all  who 
read  the  four  Gospels.  It  is  equally  evident  that 
he  was  well  versed  in  Jewish  traditions  relating 
to  world  supremacy  and  dominion.  His  frequent 
references  to  the  patriarchs,  the  kings  of  Israel, 
the  prophets,  and  to  important  historical  epochs 
in  his  nation's  past,  as  well  as  his  graphic  por- 


trayals  of  events  that  were  to  come,  indicate  the 
importance  he  attached  to  what  might  be  termed 
profane  history. 

The  terms  "Bible/'  "Scriptures,"  and  "Word 
of  God,"  are  often  used  synonymously,  but  there 
are  shades  of  difference  to  be  noted.  "Bible"  has 
a  plural,  not  a  singular  meaning,  and  is  used  to 
designate  the  sixty-six  books  comprising  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  "Scriptures"  when  used 
in  the  New  Testament,  refers  to  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  only,  as  when  Jesus  said  to  his 
'^ritics,  "Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures 
.  .  .  ";  (Matt.  22:29);  and  when  Paul  wrote  to 
Timothy,  "From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy 
Scriptures  ..."  (II  Tim.  3:15).  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  had  only  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  or  what  we  know  as  the  Old 
Testament,  from  which  to  teach  and  draw  inspir- 
ation for  their  great  work.  "Word  of  God,"  refers 
primarily  to  the  law  and  the  spoken  words  of  the 
prophets,  in  distinction  to  the  written  messages. 

The  Bible  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments.  The  word  "Testament" 
means  "Covenant."  The  Old  Testament  is  a  record 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  under  the  Mosaic  law  or  covenant.  The 
New  Testament  deals  with  the  life  and  works  of 
Christ  Jesus,  the  origin  and  development  of  his 
church  and  the  lives  and  missionary  activities  of 
the  Apostles.  Between  Malachi,  the  last  book  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  Matthew,  the  first  book 
in  the  New,  is  a  period  of  four  hundred  years,  the 
record  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
We  are.  therefore  compelled  to  turn  to  profane 
history  for  a  knowledge  of  the  events  which 


transpired  during  these  years.  Four  centuries  of 
exile,  discouragement  and  disaster  for  Israel,  with 
no  voice  of  prophet  to  cheer  the  heart  and  quicken 
the  spiritual  vision,  and  no  hint  of  the  fulfillment 
of  the  ancient  prophecies  regarding  a  Messiah  or 
Deliverer!  During  these  years  religious  and 
ceremonial  observances  were  multiplied,  the 
ritual  of  the  Temple  was  made  most  elaborate, 
the  externals  of  the  Levitical  law  were  empha- 
sized; but  the  heart  of  the  Nation  was  in  none  of 
these,  and  widespread  atheism  dominated  the 
national  consciousness.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
prophet,  foretelling  this  critical  period,  wrote 
"...  For,  behold,  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth, 
and  gross  darkness  the  people  ..."  (Isa.60:2). 
Two  chapters  will  be  devoted  to  a  recital  of  what 
happened  to  Israel  during  these  four  hundred 
years.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  here  that  one 
cannot  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Jews 
toward  Jesus  of  Nazareth  unless  he  has  some 
knowledge  of  what  transpired  during  this  period. 

A  canon  is  a  rule  or  measuring  standard.  The 
Bible  canon  refers  to  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  These  sacred  writings  have 
been  included  in  the  canon  because  they  alone, 
out  of  the  vast  mass  of  ethical  writings  accumu- 
lated by  the  Jews  throughout  several  centuries, 
bear  the  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
divinely  inspired.  The  word  canon,  as  applied  to 
the  Bible  books,  also  means  a  collection  or  cata- 
logue of  sacred  writings  containing  and  forming 
a  rule  of  truth,  revealed  by  God  to  man  for  the 
instruction  of  man. 


CHAPTER  I 


TRACING  THE  BIBLE  CANON 

THERE  are  two  distinct  channels  of  informa- 
tion to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  we 
commence  our  study  of  the  canonical 
writings  and  the  process  by  which  they  came  to 
be  included  in  the  Book  we  know  as  the  Bible. 
The  first  of  these  sources  of  knowledge  concerns 
that  period  in  Israelitish  history  prior  to  the 
introduction  and  adoption  of  a  written  language. 
It  is  generally  agreed  among  Bible  scholars  that 
a  written  language  came  in  at  the  time  of  King 
David,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
B.  C.  Abraham  lived  about  five  hundred  years 
before  Moses,  and  Moses  antedated  David  by 
about  the  same  number  of  years.  (Acts  13:20). 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  the 
record  of  events  from  Abraham  to  David  was 
preserved  for  the  coming  historians.  The  answer 
is  that  during  this  period  of  about  one  thousand 
years,  biographical  and  historical  records  were 
made  by  means  of  memorials  in  stone,  and  by  the 
oral  recitation  and  transmission  of  the  accumu- 
lated folk  lore.  From  these  stony  records  and 
oral  histories  the  lives  of  patriarchs  and  the 
history  of  events  were  afterwards  compiled  and 
put  into  written  form. 

I.    RECORDS  IN  STONE 

Palestine  was  a  stony  country,  and  a  study  of 
the  Pentateuch  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that 
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stones,  pillars  and  altars  were  erected  by  the 
patriarchs  and  others  to  commemorate  and  per- 
petuate great  events  and  the  accomplishment  of 
advanced  steps  in  the  understanding  of  the  Divine 
purpose.  Thus  we  read  in  Genesis  8:20  that  Noah 
commemorated  his  deliverance  from  the  perils  of 
the  great  flood  by  an  altar  of  thanksgiving. 

Genesis  12:7  recites  the  fact  that  Abraham 
built  an  altar  at  Schechem  to  record  the  Divine 
promise  made  to  him  there,  and  continued  this 
practice  at  every  prolonged  stopping-place  in  his 
journey  through  the  new  land.  Afterwards  these 
altars  became  shrines  at  which  his  descendants 
worshipped. 

Jacob  erected  a  pillar  at  Bethel  to  commem- 
orate his  vision  of  the  omnipresence  of  God,  and 
later  returned  to  the  spot  and  replaced  the  pillar 
by  a  more  permanent  altar.  (Gen.  28-18  and  35:1). 

In  Genesis  31:45-51  we  read  that  Jacob  and 
Laban  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  by 
erecting  a  pillar  and  a  heap  of  stones  before  they 
parted  and  each  went  his  separate  way.  This 
memorial  was  called  Mizpah  and  marked  the  spot 
where  later  a  city  of  the  same  name  perpetuated 
the  tradition. 

Moses  erected  an  altar  to  commemorate  IsraeFs 
victory  over  Amalek.  This  passage  is  particularly 
interesting  and  enlightening  because  it  refers  to 
a  "book"  that  God  commanded  Moses  to  make  of 
the  event.  Since  neither  books  nor  a  written 
language  were  in  existence  at  that  time,  we  must 
learn  just  what  happened  and  how  Moses  inter^ 
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preted  and  carried  out  the  Divine  command. 
Here  is  the  passage:  "And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book,  and 
rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua:  for  I  will  utterly 
put  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under 
heaven.  And  Moses  built  an  altar,  and  called 
the  name  of  it  Jehovah-nissi:  For  he  said,  Because 
the  Lord  hath  sworn  that  the  Lord  will  have  war 
with  Amalek  from  generation  to  generation." 
(Ex.  17:14-16).  This  altar  then  was  the  book  or 
permanent  record  that  Moses  made  of  this 
important  event,  the  significance  of  which  he 
afterwards  explained  to  Joshua. 

Yet  another  reference  to  a  book  from  which 
Moses  read  to  the  people  is  found  in  Exodus  24:7. 
The  *'book  of  the  covenant"  referred  to  in  this 
passage  was  the  twin  tablets  of  stone  on  which 
the  law  was  written.  Those  two  tablets  were 
kept  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  Moses  read 
from  them  as  from  a  book  and  interpreted  the 
mystic  symbols  to  his  people.  That  this  law  was 
not,  at  that  time,  written  in  a  book  as  we  use 
the  word  today  is  made  clear  in  Deuteronomy 
17:18,  19,  where  Moses,  after  foretelling  that 
Israel  would  eventually  have  a  king  and  become 
a  political  force  in  the  land,  said,  "And  it  shall  be, 
when  he  sitteth  on  the  throne  of  his  kingdom, 
that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a 
book  ..."  Had  this  book  of  the  law  been  already 
written  and  in  possession  of  Moses  he  would 
hardly  have  uttered  this  prophecy. 

After  entering  the  Promised  Land,  certain 
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tribes  of  Israel  erected  an  altar  on  the  bank  of 
the  Jordan  as  a  perpetual  record  of  the  fact  that 
the  tribes  dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
constituted  one  people.  (Josh.  22:10-34).  Later 
Joshua  set  up  a  stone  as  a  memorial  of  the 
people's  pledge  to  God.  (Josh.  24:26,  27). 

The  prophet,  Samuel,  erected  a  stone  to  com- 
memorate the  defeat  of  the  Philistines  and  the 
fact  that  God  had  hitherto  helped  Israel  against 
her  enemies.  (I  Sam.  7:12).  This  pillar  was  called 
Ebenezar  or  "Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us." 

As  previously  stated,  these  stones,  pillars  and 
altars  afterwards  became  shrines  around  which 
clustered  the  traditions  and  lore  of  many  genera- 
tions. From  these  stony  records  the  historians  of 
Israel  compiled  their  narrative  of  men  and  events 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  buried  in 
oblivion. 

What  language  did  Moses  use  in  setting  forth 
the  Ten  Commandments  on  the  tablets  of  stone? 
We  know  from  a  study  of  the  Bible  that  he  had 
been  reared  in  the  palace  of  Pharaoh  as  a  royal 
prince,  and  as  such  was  educated  by  the  priests 
in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Egypt.  That  his 
education  had  included  a  course  of  training  in 
hieroglyphics  we  cannot  doubt,  for  this  system 
was  the  only  writing  in  use  in  Egypt  in  Moses' 
day.  (Acts  7:22).  In  this  connection  we  may  refer 
to  a  very  ancient  ritual  known  as  the  "Book  of 
the  Dead,"  a  name  given  to  that  large  collection 
of  symbolic  writings  which  were  cut  on  the  walls 
in  corridors  and  chambers,  pyramids  and  tombs. 
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Later  these  symbolic  characters  were  carved  or 
painted  on  the  outside  and  inside  of  coffins  and 
sarcophigi.  Still  later,  after  the  discovery  and 
manufacture  of  papyrus,  these  rituals  were 
painted  or  written  on  rolls  of  this  new  writing 
fabric  and  buried  with  the  dead.  These  writings 
were  of  a  religious  character  and  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  dead  only,  in  their  perilous  passage 
through  the  wilderness  waste  which  lay  between 
earth  and  the  eternal  abode  of  the  Egyptian 
deities.  According  to  tradition  the  *'Book  of  the 
Dead,"  dates  back  to  about  the  year  2122  B.  C, 
the  year  in  which  hieroglyphics  were  invented  by 
Athotes  and  adopted  by  the  priests  in  place  of 
their  oral  ritual. 

Webster  defines  hieroglyphics  as  "a  sacred 
character  in  picture  writing."  In  the  year  1100 
B.  C.  this  system  merged  into  Hieractic  writing,  a 
modified  and  more  simple  form  of  hieroglyphics. 
The  "Book  of  the  Dead"  ritual,  taken  from  the 
sarcophigi  of  Egyptian  priests  and  kings,  was 
written  in  black  pigment  in  vertical  columns 
separated  by  vertical  lines.  In  1500  B.  C.  bright 
colored  pictures  supplemented  the  hieroglyphics 
in  some  of  these  rituals. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  Moses  left 
Egypt  at  the  head  of  the  Israelites  in  1491  B.  C. 
and  wrote  the  Ten  Commandments  shortly  there- 
after, using  the  only  system  of  writing  familiar 
to  him,  namely  the  hieroglyphics.  In  order  to 
protect  the  two  sacred  tablets  of  the  law  from 
effacement,  Moses  built  an  ark  from  them,  and 
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in  this  ark  they  remained  until  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in  587  B.  C. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  archaeologists 
may  yet  unearth  these  two  historical  tablets  and 
thus  furnish  additional  corroboration  of  the  Bible 
narrative.  Coincident  with  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt  were  the  cuneiform  writings  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon.  These  cuneiform  inscriptions  consisted 
of  wedge  shaped  characters  engraved  on  tiles  of 
soft  clay  which  were  afterward  baked  in  ovens 
to  give  them  permanence. 

Later  on  in  human  history,  bone,  ivory,  plates 
of  precious  or  base  metals,  wood  covered  with  a 
coating  of  wax,  animal  skins  and  the  bark  of 
trees  were  employed  as  a  medium  for  the  re- 
cording of  great  events  and  historical  changes. 
The  era  of  paper  began  in  the  twelfth  century 
B.  C,  when  papyrus  reeds  were  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  writing  material.  These  reeds 
grew  in  great  abundance  in  the  pools  left  by  the 
annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  in  marshy 
places  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  papyrus  paper 
consisted  of  the  fibrous  substance  which  grew 
around  the  stem  of  the  papyrus  reed.  These  layers 
were  carefully  removed  from  the  stem,  spread 
out  on  flat  surfaces  and  moistened  with  a  prep- 
aration of  glue;  then  other  strips  of  the  fibre  were 
laid  over  these  at  right  angles  and  pressed 
together.  After  being  dried,  these  sheets  of 
papyrus  paper  were  beaten  and  smoothed  into  a 
flat,  polished  surface  and  thus  made  adaptable 
for  the  use  to  which  they  were  afterwards  put. 
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In  Isaiah  19:7  mention  is  made  of  these  paper 
reeds;  and  in  the  following  Bible  passages  may 
be  read  a  few  instances  of  the  sending  of  letters 
between  royal  personages  which  were  doubtless 
written  on  tablets  or  clay,  or  after  its  introduction 
and  use,  on  papyrus.  (II  Sam.  11:4,  Esther  3:13, 
II  Kings  5:5,  Isaiah  37:14). 

Another  historical  discovery  of  vital  importance 
to  the  discussion  of  our  subject  is  that  of  the 
Moabite  Stone.  During  the  reign  of  David,  1060 
to  1020  B.  C.  he  conquered  Moab  and  added  that 
kingdom  to  his  own  domain.  In  896  B.  C,  after 
the  death  of  King  Ahab  of  Israel,  Mesha,  king  of 
the  Moabites,  rebelled  against  Israel  and  withheld 
the  heavy  annual  tribute  imposed  upon  his  people. 
(II  Kings  3:4,  5).  The  revolt  was  put  down  by  the 
united  armies  of  Judah,  Israel,  and  Edom,  but 
later  Mesha  again  rebelled  and  this  time  was 
victorious. 

To  commemorate  his  victory,  Mesha  had  a  great 
stone  erected  on  the  battlesite  with  a  lengthy 
recitation  of  his  deeds  engraved  thereon.  This 
Moabite  Stone  was  discovered  in  1868  by  a 
German  missionary  named  Klein  in  the  ruins  of 
Dibon  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Arnon  at  the 
place  where  the  Israelites  crossed  that  stream  on 
their  way  to  the  Jordan.  After  taking  several 
impressions  of  the  inscription.  Dr.  Klein  tried  to 
purchase  the  stone  from  the  Arabs,  but  was  un- 
successful. The  Arabs,  made  aware  of  its  value, 
thought  to  make  more  money  out  of  the  stone  by 
breaking  int©  small  pieces  and  selling  these  to 
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tourists  as  historic  souvenirs.  To  accomplish  this, 
they  built  a  fire  under  the  stone,  and  when  it  was 
thoroughly  heated  poured  cold  water  on  it,  with 
the  result  that  it  was  shattered  into  three  large 
fragments  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  Later 
the  three  large  sections  were  secured  from  the 
Arabs  by  Clermont  Ganneau,  an  official  of  the 
French  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  who  had  them 
cemented  together  and  sent  to  the  Louvre,  in 
Paris,  where  the  restored  stone  may  be  seen 
today. 

Originally  the  stone  bore  thirty-four  lines  of 
inscription;  and  in  spite  of  the  destructive  act  of 
the  Arabs,  it  still  has  thirty-two  of  these  lines 
intact.  The  writing  is  in  Hebrew-Phoenician 
characters  in  the  northern  Semitic  alphabet  and 
enables  us  to  fix  the  date  of  a  written  language 
among  the  Jews  at  about  a  century  and  a  half 
prior  to  Ahab  and  Mesha.  The  inscription  refers 
to  the  deeds  of  Mesha  and  recounts  the  oppres- 
sions his  people  had  suffered  under  successive 
kings  of  Israel,  naming  Omri  and  Ahab  as  having 
been  particularly  cruel  and  tyrannical.  The  rest 
of  the  inscription  is  taken  up  with  details  of  the 
revolt  against  Israel,  and  with  building  operations 
carried  on  by  King  Mesha.  In  addition  to  its 
historical  significance,  the  inscription  is  of  great 
value  because  of  the  names  of  cities  which  it 
contains;  and  epigraphically  important  in  that  it 
is  the  oldest  known  inscription  in  the  Northern 
Semitic  Alphabet. 
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II.    ORAL  TRANSMISSIONS 

Another  avenue  through  which  we  arrive  at 
definite  knowledge  concerning  the  origin  of 
Biblical  writings  is  known  as  the  oral  transmis- 
sion by  which  the  Mosaic  law  and  historical 
events  were  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
throughout  many  generations  prior  to  written 
language. 

Moses  made  specific  provision  for  the  promul- 
gation of  the  law  by  word  of  mouth.  In  Deuter- 
onomy, chapter  five,  verse  one,  we  read,  "And 
Moses  called  all  Israel,  and  said  unto  them,  Hear 
O  Israel,  the  statutes  and  judgments  which  I  speak 
in  your  ears  this  day,  that  ye  may  learn  them, 
and  keep,  and  do  them;"  and  in  chapter  six,  verse 
seven  of  the  same  book  he  is  recorded  as  con- 
tinuing his  message  to  the  people  in  these  words, 
"And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest 
in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
way,  and  when  thou  liest  down  and  when  thou 
risest  up." 

Thus  we  see  that  in  the  absence  of  a  written 
language,  the  people  were  to  pass  on  the  law  of 
their  God  by  oral  transmission,  and  they  were 
warned  again  and  again  not  to  add  to  or  take 
from  the  words  that  were  communicated  to  them. 
Thus  the  original  law,  given  to  Moses  by  its  divine 
author,  was  preserved  and  promulgated  until  the 
day  of  a  written  language  dawned. 

In    addition   to   this   oral   teaching,  Moses 
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instituted  and  perfected  a  most  elaborate  taber- 
nacle service,  where  spiritual  truth  was  taught 
by  means  of  symbols,  sacrifices,  washings,  anoint- 
ings, offerings,  and  other  ritualistic  and  ceremon- 
ial practices— all  of  them  designed,  in  the  absence 
of  a  written  code,  to  impress  upon  the  people  the 
great  truths  of  God's  relation  to  man,  His  char- 
acter, His  holiness,  His  long  suffering,  His  justice. 
His  mercy,  and  other  attributes.  All  this  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  primary  idea  of 
teaching  God's  law  to  man  and  of  emphasizing 
that  teaching  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  take 
permanent  root  in  the  consciousness  of  the  people 
and  enable  them  to  be  obedient  to  the  divine 
revelation. 

III.    ORGANIZATION  AND  DISRUPTION  OF  ISRAEL 

The  making  of  the  Bible  was  not  the  work  of  a 
moment.  It  did  not  spring  miraculously  into 
being,  nor  was  it  the  work  of  one  individual  or 
of  a  group  of  individuals.  It  represents  the  labors 
of  a  number  of  earnest,  thoughtful,  God-revering 
men  in  many  generations.  When  did  the  oral 
teachings,  the  historical  events,  the  biographical 
sketches,  and  the  epochal  happenings  of  the 
people  come  to  be  written?  Who  first  transcribed 
these  records  on  papyrus  sheets?  Who  made  the 
selection  of  the  canonical  books  from  the  mass 
of  religious,  ethical,  and  historical  literature  of 
the  Jews?   These  are  questions  that  occur  to 
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everyone  interested  in  the  Bible,  and  these  are 
the  questions  with  which  this  book  deals.  We 
shall  touch  Jewish  history  and  the  history  of  the 
nations  surrounding  Canaan  only  as  these  touch 
the  main  subject  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  Bible. 

After  Moses  had  led  the  children  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt,  and  Joshua  had  guided  them  safely  into 
Canaan,  a  period  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years  elapsed  before  the  twelve  tribes  became 
organized  into  one  political  nation.  During  these 
years,  concerning  which  the  book  of  Judges  is 
eloquent  in  graphic  detail  of  tribal  wars  and  the 
valorous  deeds  of  national  heroes,  little  progress 
was  made  towards  the  realization  of  the  divine 
promise  to  Abraham.  Under  Samuel,  however, 
who  was  the  last  of  the  judges  and  the  first  of  the 
line  of  great  prophets,  the  Israelites  reached  the 
point  where  it  seemed  desirable  to  organize  into 
one  nation  and  have  a  king  who  should  be  able 
to  lead  them  victorously  against  their  enemies 
round  about,  as  well  as  give  them  a  prestige  and 
influence  equal  to  that  of  Egypt,  Assyria  and 
Syria. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Saul  became  the  first 
king  of  Israel.  His  reign  was  characterized  by 
personal  pride,  selfishness  and  intrigue,  by  wilful 
disobedience  to  the  known  will  of  God, — all  cul- 
minating in  the  tragic  death  of  himself  and  his 
three  sons  at  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  So  far 
as  we  can  ascertain,  Saul  reigned  for  about  fifteen 
years,  from  1075  to  1060  B.  C. 
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In  1060  B.  C,  David  the  shepherd,  fugitive,  and 
sweet  singer,  became  king  over  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  and  reigned  in  Hebron  seven 
years.  During  these  years,  the  men  of  the  other 
ten  tribes  refused  to  accept  him  as  their  king  and 
remained  loyal  to  the  house  of  Saul;  but,  in  1053 
B.  C.  the  rest  of  the  tribes  were  reconciled  to 
David  and  came  to  Hebron  and  crowned  him  king 
over  the  entire  nation,  thus  cementing  the  ties 
which  had  been  ruptured  by  the  civil  strife  of 
those  seven  years.  David,  upon  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  the  consolidated  nation,  moved  his 
capitol  to  Jerusalem.  This  was  a  settlement  more 
near  the  center  of  the  kingdom  than  Hebron  and 
therefore  more  satisfactory  to  the  ten  northern 
tribes.  At  this  time  Mount  Zion  was  possessed 
by  the  Jebusites  and  consisted  of  a  castle  sur- 
rounded by  a  settlement,  small  but  naturally 
fortified.  David  captured  this  hill  and  made  the 
castle  his  royal  residence,  changing  the  name  from 
Mount  Zion  to  The  City  of  David.  Afterwards  he 
built  Jerusalem  on  the  hill  to  the  northeast.  Thus 
it  was,  that  the  City  of  David  or  Mount  Zion 
overlooked  Jerusalem,  and  many  years  later 
became  a  part  of  the  Holy  City  itself.  "Beautiful 
for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount 
Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the 
great  king."  (Ps.  48:2).  The  castle  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill  overlooking  Jerusalem,  thus 
making  the  Psalmist's  statement  geographically 
correct.   David's   conquest  of  Mount   Zion  is 
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referred  to  in  First  Chronicles,  chapter  eleven, 
verses  foxir  to  seven. 

David's  great  task  was  so  to  organize  and  con- 
solidate his  kingdom  that  fear  of  any  future 
disruption  might  be  averted,  and  that  the  neigh- 
boring nations  might  learn  not  to  trifle  with 
him  or  his  people.  He  succeeded  in  every  par- 
ticular in  realizing  this  ambition;  the  kingdom 
was  enlarged,  neighboring  nations  were  awed  into 
friendliness  and,  above  all,  the  spirit  of  reverence 
for  God  became  universal  in  the  land.  This  was 
the  condition  of  the  country  when,  in  1020  B.  C, 
Solomon,  David's  son,  came  to  the  throne. 

Solomon  was  a  man  of  peace.  He  fought  no 
wars  for  the  reason  that  the  fear  of  Israel  was 
upon  all  nations.  He  devoted  himself  to  building 
a  great  temple  to  God  in  Jerusalem,  and  a  palace 
for  himself  of  oriental  splendor  and  magnificance 
on  the  site  of  the  Zion  castle;  but,  Solomon  made 
a  mistake  that  proved  fatal  to  the  solidarity  of 
the  kingdom.  He  subjugated  his  own  brethern 
causing  his  people  to  labor  hard  and  with  little 
wage  upon  the  great  public  works  in  Jerusalem, 
and  especially  on  the  work  of  building  his  own 
palace  and  grounds.  He  reigned  in  regal  glory 
for  forty  years,  but  before  his  death  mutterings 
against  him  and  his  domestic  policies  became  so 
pronounced  as  to  threaten  a  serious  revolt. 

Jeroboam,  an  Ephraimmite,  whom  Solomon 
had  made  his  personal  representative  over  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  had  begun  to 
fortify  his  native  city  and  to  organize  a  rebellion 
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against  his  royal  master.  His  plot  discovered  and 
himself  in  jeopardy,  he  fled  to  the  king  of  Egypt 
who  harbored  plans  for  invading  Israel  when  the 
time  should  be  propitious  for  such  an  enterprise. 

In  980  Solomon  died,  and  the  throne  passed  to 
his  son,  Rehoboam.  Learning  in  Egypt  of  the 
death  of  Solomon,  Jeroboam  returned  to  his 
native  country  and  again  assumed  the  leadership 
of  Ephraim.  When  Rehoboam  went  to  the  ancient 
shrine  at  Shechem  to  be  crowned  king,  Jeroboam 
appeared  there  also  and  counseled  the  elders  of 
the  Northern  tribes  to  exact  from  Rehoboam  a 
promise  to  relieve  them  of  the  heavy  burden  of 
taxation  and  compulsory  service  which  Solomon 
had  imposed  upon  them.  Rehoboam's  answer  was, 
"My  little  finger  shall  be  thicker  than  my  father's 
loins."  (II  Chron.  10:10).  The  result  of  his  rash 
attitude  was  that  the  Northern  tribes  refused  to 
accept  him  as  their  king  and  chose  Jeroboam 
instead,  thus  bringing  about  what  proved  to  be 
a  permanent  division  of  the  kingdom,  Rehoboam 
and  his  successors  ruling  over  Judah  and  a  portion 
of  Benjamin,  and  Jeroboam  and  his  successors 
ruling  over  the  remainder.  Thus  in  980,  about  one 
hundred  years  after  Saul  became  king  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  we  find  the  nation  divided  into  two 
nations  politically,  consequently  furnishing  to 
surrounding  enemies  the  incentive  for  frequent 
invasions  and  conquests. 

From  now  on  we  shall  refer  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah  as  the  Northern  kingdom  and 
the  Southern  kingdom,  the  former  having  the  city 
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of  Samaria  as  its  capital  and  the  latter  the  city 
of  Jerusalem.  Under  Solomon  the  worship  of 
God  had  been  centralized  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
great  temple  that  he  built,  but  with  the  division 
of  the  nation  into  two  kingdoms,  the  people  of 
the  Northern  half  naturally  established  their  own 
shrines  for  worship,  and  around  these  village 
shrines  there  developed  the  grossest  forms  of 
heathen  idolatry.  Most  of  the  kings  of  the 
Northern  kingdom  were  men  of  dissolute  life 
"who  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord"  as  the 
Bible  record  so  often  phrases  it;  but  many  of  the 
kings  of  the  Southern  kingdom,  men  of  David's 
royal  line  for  the  most  part,  were  men  who  sought 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  great  progenitor. 
However,  the  Southern  kingdom  had  kings  that 
also  followed  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the 
heathen  and  permitted  and  encouraged  the 
worship  of  other  gods  even  in  the  temple  itself. 

About  the  year  738  B.  C,  the  Northern  kingdom 
of  Israel  was  finally  annihilated  by  the  successful 
and  repeated  attacks  of  the  Assyrians  (II  Kings 
17:1-6).  Prior  to  this  disaster  many  of  the  more 
devout  people  of  the  Northern  kingdom  had  gone 
over  to  the  Southern  kingdom  of  Judah  and  were 
numbered  with  them  so  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
Assyrian  conquest  the  Southern  kingdom  really 
represented  and  included  the  substance  of  the 
twelve  tribes. 
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IV.    FIRST  TRACES  OF  THE  CANON 

From  a  study  of  II  Chronicles  seventeen,  verses 
seven  to  nine  inclusive  we  read  that  Jehosaphat, 
king  of  Judah,  sent  Levites  and  priests  throughout 
his  kingdom  to  teach  the  people  the  law  of  Moses. 
Verse  nine  says,  "And  they  taught  in  Judah,  had 
the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  with  them,  and 
went  about  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah, 
and  taught  the  people."  Jehosaphat  reigned  from 
919  to  894  B.  C,  so  that  even  at  this  early  date 
we  find  traces  of  the  written  law  in  Judah.  This 
Scripture  reference  enables  us  to  place  the 
writing  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code  at  a  date 
almost  as  early  as  the  introduction  of  a  written 
language  in  Israel;  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that 
the  king  who  was,  according  to  Moses,  to  write 
him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book  was  David. 
(Deut.  17:18,  19). 

At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Northern  Kingdom, 
Ahas  was  king  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Hezekiah  who  reigned  from  726  to  697  B.  C, 
and  during  that  time  rebelled  against  Assyria  to 
whom  Judah  had  been  paying  tribute  for  many 
years.  In  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  prophet, 
Isaiah,  Hezekiah  made  an  alliance  with  Egypt 
and  with  the  Philistines  against  Assyria.  The 
king  of  Assyria  sent  a  great  army  against  both 
Judah  and  Egypt,  but  was  finally  bought  off  by 
Hezekiah  and  withdrew  his  forces,  leaving 
Hezekiah's  kingdom  intact  but  under  heavy 
tribute. 
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Upon  Hezekiah's  death  in  697  B.  C.  Manasseh 
ascended  the  throne  and  for  fifty-five  years  reign- 
ed over  Judah  doing  that  which  was  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.  He  rebiiilt  the  heathen  shrines 
which  Hezekiah,  his  father,  had  destroyed,  re-es- 
tablished the  worship  of  Baal  and  polluted  the 
temple  with  pagan  practices.  It  was  during  his 
reign  that  the  book  of  the  covenant,  the  first 
written  document  containing  the  law  of  Moses, 
was  secreted  in  the  temple,  probably  by  a  loyal 
priest  or  prophet  who  feared  its  destruction  by 
Manasseh.  Who  wrote  the  scroll  nobody  knows, 
but  there  are  indications  in  the  book  of  Isaiah 
that  he  or  one  of  his  students  may  have  written 
it  for  the  instruction  of  Hezekiah  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  kingdom.  (Isa.  8:16).  (See  Deut.  17:18, 
19).  It  is  certain  that  the  practices  of  Hezekiah 
were  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  whereas  those  of  his  successor,  Manasseh, 
were  in  direct  conflict  with  that  law. 

In  640  B.  C.  Josiah  ascended  the  throne  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  age  of  eight  years.  He  naturally 
fell  heir  to  conditions  that  had  obtained  for 
several  decades  and  saw  nothing  wrong  in  the 
religious  practices  of  his  people,  either  in  Jeru- 
salem itself  or  at  the  shrines  throughout  the  rural 
districts.  But  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  just  as  he  was  stepping 
into  the  responsibilities  of  manhood,  a  startling 
event  occurred  which  changed  the  whole  course 
of  the  religious  history  of  Judah. 

In  the  year  631  B.  C.  Josiah  instituted  a  great 
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movement  throughout  his  kingdom  to  provide 
money  and  materials  for  the  repair  and  rehabili- 
tation of  Solomon's  temple.  At  the  completion  of 
the  work  when  Josiah  sent  his  scribe  to  the  high 
priest,  Hilkiah,  with  money  to  pay  the  workmen, 
Hilkiah  handed  the  scribe  a  roll  or  scroll  which 
had  been  unearthed  during  the  repairs.  It  was 
the  scroll  that  had  been  secreted  there  during 
Manasseh's  reign  and  when  the  scribe  had  read 
it  he  took  it  to  Josiah.  The  king,  after  reading  it 
himself,  was  so  impressed  with  its  teachings  that 
he  referred  it  to  an  aged  prophetess  named 
Hulda  who  declared  it  to  be  a  copy  of  the  original 
law  of  Moses.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, chapters  five  to  twenty-six  inclusive  as 
we  have  them  in  the  Bible. 

This,  then,  is  the  point  from  which  we  shall 
now  proceed  in  our  discussion  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  Bible.  In  consequence  of  the 
spiritual  awakening  that  the  reading  of  this  scroll 
brought  to  the  king,  he  convened  a  great  assembly 
of  the  people,  and  read  to  them  this  ancient 
book.  Its  inherent  spiritual  power,  the  conviction 
that  it  expressed  the  divine  will,  and  its  direct 
connection  with  the  great  name  of  Moses,  com- 
bined to  give  it  authority.  The  king  at  once 
instituted  a  great  religious  reform  which  swept 
all  shrines  from  the  country,  and  again,  as  in  the 
days  of  Hezekiah,  centralized  the  worship  of  God 
in  Jerusalem.  In  this  regenerative  work,  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  a  young  prophet,  Jeremiah, 
who  beginning  at  Jerusalem,  went  throughout  the 
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country  districts  preaching  to  the  people  the 
doctrine  of  repentance  and  exhorting  them  to 
give  earnest  heed  to  the  Mosaic  teaching. 

This  reform  lasted  for  a  generation,  and  but  for 
events  that  were  already  transpiring  in  Babylon, 
it  might  have  resulted  in  the  complete  religious 
and  political  rehabilitation  of  the  kingdom. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Northern  kingdom  of 
Israel  had  disappeared.  We  have  also  seen  that 
Levites,  priests  and  others  of  that  kingdom  had, 
before  the  conquest  by  Assyria,  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem and  affiliated  themselves  with  Judah.  Some 
of  these  devout  Israelites  had  brought  with  them 
to  Jerusalem  the  sacred  writings  and  literature 
which  they  had  accumulated.  Among  these  scrolls 
were  the  Elohist  history  of  Israel,  the  prophecies 
of  Amos  (the  first  of  such  autobiographical 
writings) ,  Micah  and  Isaiah,  together  with  sundry 
psalms  and  proverbs  of  their  wise  men.  The  fate 
of  the  Northern  kingdom  had  vindicated  these 
prophecies,  and  their  fulfillment  had  established 
the  conviction  that  these  men  had  been  divinely 
inspired,  and  that  their  words  were  therefore 
worthy  of  being  treasured  along  with  the  law  and 
the  Elohist  history. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  nucleus  of  the  Bible  was 
forming  in  those  dark  years  when  the  people  were 
groping  their  blind  way  through  the  wilderness 
of  pagan  practices  up  to  a  more  spiritual  religion. 
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V.    DISINTEGRATION  OF  JUDAH 

While  the  reform  instituted  by  Josiah  was  still 
in  progress,  certain  important  political  events 
were  taking  place  in  the  surrounding  nations. 
Assyria  had  in  the  year  610  B.  C.  succumbed  to 
the  strong  young  kingdom  of  Babylon. 

Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  was  preparing  to  march 
northward  and  take  possession  of  some  of  the 
territory  formerly  occupied  by  the  Northern 
kingdom  of  Israel.  Thus  it  came  about  that  in 
609  B.  C,  he  marched  an  army  into  Asia.  Josiah 
fearing  that  Egypt's  success  would  mean  the 
subjugation  of  Judah,  led  a  strong  force  against 
Necho,  and  at  a  great  battle  at  Megiddo  was  slain. 
His  death  put  an  end  to  the  reUgious  reform  so 
dramatically  begun  a  score  of  years  before. 

Necho  continued  his  victorious  march  north- 
ward and  established  himself  at  Riblah.  Here  he 
sent  for  Josiah's  son  Jehoahaz  whom  the  elders 
in  Jerusalem  had  placed  on  the  throne,  and  sent 
him  in  chains  to  Egypt.  In  his  stead  Necho  set 
Jehoiakim,  another  son  of  Josiah,  on  the  throne, 
exacting  from  him  the  payment  of  a  heavy  indem- 
nity and  an  annual  tribute. 

In  the  meantime  Babylon,  seeking  territory 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  was  conquering  the  smaller 
nations  between  the  great  river  and  Syria.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Daniel,  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  crown 
prince  of  Babylon,  who  because  of  his  father's  ill 
health  had  assumed  the  responsibility  of  kingship, 
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led  a  small  force  against  Jerusalem  in  the  year 
607  B.  C,  and  apparently  without  bloodshed 
subjugated  Jehoiakim  and  his  people,  thus  deliv- 
ering them  from  the  yoke  of  Egypt.  In  order  to 
make  sure  of  Jehoiakim's  loyalty  Nebuchadnezzar 
carried  away  into  Babylon  a  number  of  princes 
and  nobles,  among  them  the  youth  Daniel,  who 
because  of  his  wisdom  was  soon  to  become  gov- 
ernor of  Babylon  and  president  of  the  magicians' 
guild. 

For  two  or  three  years  Jerusalem  seems  to  have 
been  the  victim  of  several  attacks  from  Necho  in 
an  effort  to  regain  his  lost  power  over  it.  The 
books  of  Second  Kings,  Jeremiah,  and  Lamanta- 
tions  are  eloquent  of  the  faithful  warnings  of  the 
prophet,  Jeremiah,  and  of  Jehoiakim's  obdurate 
refusal  to  be  guided  by  him. 

In  604  B.  C,  Necho  maddened  by  the  loss  of  his 
domains  in  Asia,  marched  a  great  army  against 
Nebuchadnezzar.  He  was  crushingly  defeated, 
however  and  fled  back  to  Egypt  closely  pursued 
by  the  victorious  Babylonian  army.  Following 
Necho  to  the  very  borders  of  Egypt  and  about  to 
enter  and  conquer  that  country,  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  informed  of  the  death  of  Nabopolassar,  his 
father,  and  at  once  hastened  home  to  secure  his 
throne,  well  knowing  that  in  that  Oriental  land, 
the  death  of  a  monarch  was  the  signal  for  intrigue 
at  court,  the  disaffection  of  tribute-paying  tribes, 
and  general  disorder  and  revolution.  After  being 
crowned,  he  established  headquarters  for  himself 
and  his  army  at  Riblah,  and  from  that  central 
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point  was  able  to  send  out  bands  of  soldiers  to 
put  down  revolts  among  the  Syrian  tribes. 

At  this  time  Jeremiah  again  sought  to  assume 
the  role  of  king's  counselor  to  Jehoiakim,  who 
taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs 
in  Babylon,  had  withheld  tribute  payments  to 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

In  598  B.  C,  the  latter  sent  a  large  force  against 
Jerusalem;  but  before  it  arrived,  Jehoiakim  died 
and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  Jeho- 
iachin.  In  spite  of  the  earnest  warnings  of  Jere- 
miah, Jehoiachin  maintained  towards  Babylon  the 
attitude  of  his  father,  being  beguiled  by  the 
promise  of  Egypt  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar's 
army  should  reach  Jerusalem,  she  would  come  to 
his  assistance.  This  assistance  was  too  tardy, 
however,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  after  a  three 
month's  seige  took  Jerusalem.  He  sent  Jehoiachin 
to  Babylon  and  threw  him  into  prison  where  he 
languished  for  thirty-seven  years  until  liberated 
by  Nebuchadnezzar's  successor  in  the  year  561 
B.  C. 

Placing  Zedekiah,  a  third  son  of  Josiah,  on  the 
throne,  the  victorious  Nebuchadnezzar  despoiled 
the  temple  of  its  great  treasure  of  gold  and  silver 
vessels,  and  also  carried  away  into  Babylon  ten 
thousand  of  the  choicest  stock  of  Judah  including 
priests,  artisans,  warriors,  and  princes. 

For  several  years  after  this  disastrous  exper- 
ience, Egypt  renewed  its  overtures  to  Jerusalem, 
urging  Zedekiah  to  break  faith  with  Babylon  and 
again  promising  armed  assistance  in  the  event  of 
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another  Babylonian  punitive  expedition.  Jeremiah 
vigorously  opposed  this  policy  but  in  spite  of  his 
repeated  appeals  and  warnings,  Zedekiah  per- 
sisted in  treating  with  Egypt,  the  desire  to  escape 
payment  of  the  heavy  Babylonian  tribute  making 
him  deaf  to  all  wise  counsel.  In  588  B.  C.  he 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  and  thus  precipitated 
an  attack  from  Nebuchadnezzar  which  brought 
about  the  final  downfall  of  his  kingdom,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  royal  capital. 

During  all  these  years  Jeremiah  had  faithfully 
warned  the  king  and  nation  against  such  a  rash 
policy,  telling  them  that  it  was  better  to  pay 
tribute  to  Babylon  than  to  come  under  the  iron 
heel  of  Egypt,  Israel's  ancient  enemy.  When  these 
warnings  were  repeatedly  unheeded,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  individual,  assuring  each  that 
God  was  prepared  to  make  His  covenant  with 
him,  even  though  the  nation,  as  such,  proved 
faithless. 

Coincident  with  Jeremiah's  public  preaching,  a 
young  priest  who  had  been  carried  away  with  the 
ten  thousand  captives  in  598  B.  C,  and  who  five 
years  thereafter  had  assumed  the  role  of  a 
prophet,  began  to  warn  his  fellow  exiles  in  Baby- 
lon of  the  impending  doom  of  Jerusalem.  The 
name  of  this  priest-prophet  was  Ezekiel.  Thus 
these  two  faithful  witnesses  of  God,  and  loyal 
patriots  to  their  people,  Jeremiah  in  Jerusalem, 
and  Ezekiel  in  Babylon,  were  preparing  the 
nation  for  its  final  disintegration. 

In  588  B.  C.  a  great  army  from  Babylon  again 
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surrounded  and  laid  seige  to  the  Holy  City;  and 
although  Egypt  attempted  to  send  aid  to  her 
former  ally,  Jerusalem  after  almost  eighteen  long 
months  of  famine  and  heroic  defence,  fell.  Zede- 
kiah,  after  being  compelled  to  witness  the  murder 
of  his  three  sons,  and  then  having  had  his  own 
eyes  put  out  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  soldiers,  was 
taken  to  Babylon  in  fetters. 

This  time  Nebuchadnezzar  did  his  work  with  a 
thoroughness  that  left  no  vestige  of  Jerusalem's 
regal  splendor.  The  great  wall  was  thrown  down, 
the  temple  destroyed,  the  king's  palace  and  treas- 
ury sacked,  and  the  city  set  on  fire  and  left  in 
ruins.  Forty  thousand  of  the  people  were  carried 
into  captivity,  and  only  the  very  poor  and  aged 
were  allowed  to  remain  behind  to  till  the  soil, 
dress  the  vineyards,  and  hold  the  country  as  a 
taxable  domain.  Gedaliah,  a  friend  of  Jeremiah, 
was  established  as  governor  of  the  territory  with 
his  seat  at  Mizpah,  but  was  murdered  about  three 
months  later  by  a  handful  of  zealots  who  resented 
his  elevation. 

By  abandoning  the  law  of  her  God,  by  profan- 
ing His  covenant,  and  by  substituting  the  gods  of 
the  surrounding  nations  for  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  Judah,  like  the  northern  kingdom  of 
Israel,  had  accomplished  her  own  destruction. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH 
I.    BABYLON  AND  THE  CANON 

THE  exiled  Jews  and  their  families  were 
established  in  scattered  colonies  throughout 
the  Babylonian  Empire,  many  settling  in 
Babylon  itself  by  the  river  Euphrates.  They  were 
treated  kindly  by  Nebuchadnezzar  who  gave  them 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  personal  liberty 
consistent  with  their  status  as  captives.  The 
exiles  soon  took  root  in  the  friendly  soil  and  be- 
gan to  engage  in  business  and  agriculture. 

Before  long,  however,  a  great  spiritual  unrest 
took  possession  of  them  and  their  hearts  turned 
back  to  the  days  of  old,  to  the  law  of  their  God, 
and  to  the  courageous  utterances  of  their  prophets. 
With  no  temple  of  their  own  in  which  to  worship 
God,  surrounded  by  the  pagan  practices  of  their 
heathen  masters,  they  naturally  began  to  seek 
means  of  reviving  their  own  religion.  They  were 
permanently  cured  of  idolatry;  never  again  would 
they  bend  the  knee  to  false  gods.  The  book  of 
Daniel  is  eloquent  of  their  determination  to  suffer 
the  extreme  penalty  rather  than  do  obeisance  to 
babylonian  deities.  It  had  been  a  hard  lesson, 
but  they  had  learned  it  well  and  were  prepared 
to  profit  by  the  terrible  experience. 
It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  sought 
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out  Ezekiel,  the  priest  and  prophet,  and  sat  at 
his  feet  while  he  revealed  to  them  what  God  had 
made  known  to  him.  Soon,  too,  the  priests  began 
to  collect  the  prophetical  writings,  the  histories, 
the  psalms,  the  Levitical  ceremonial  laws,  and  all 
other  religious  literature  that  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  Jerusalem.  An  unknown  priest 
or  Levite  wrote  the  Law  of  Holiness  which  has 
been  preserved  intact  in  chapters  seventeen  to 
twenty-six  inclusive  in  the  book  of  Leviticus.  The 
priests  and  Levites  wrote  down  from  memory  the 
ceremonies  and  ritual  of  the  temple  services 
together  with  copius  explanatory  notes  thereon; 
these  writings  became  known  afterwards  as  the 
"Priestly  Code."  The  histories  of  the  Elohist  and 
Jahwist  writers  were  also  studied  and  added  to 
so  that  future  generations  might  know  of  the 
dealings  that  God  had  with  their  fathers. 

Thus  even  in  exile,  the  sacred  writings  were 
preserved,  amplified  and  edited,  with  the  view  of 
making  them  of  immediate  and  permanent  value 
in  the  instruction  of  the  younger  generation. 
These  exiles  had  brought  this  precious  seed  with 
them  from  their  beloved  Jerusalem,  and  now 
turned  to  it  as  to  God  Himself  for  encouragement 
and  comfort.  They  organized  schools  where  the 
law  and  the  prophetical  utterances  were  taught 
to  the  young.  They  established  synagogues  where 
they  came  together  on  the  Sabbath  to  read  the 
law  and  to  worship  their  God.  The  people  wept 
much  and  mourned  the  days  of  old;  they  bitterly 
repented  of  their  sins  and  upbraided  themselves 
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with  their  hardness  of  heart  and  obdurate  refusal 
to  heed  the  warnings  of  Jeremiah;  but,  out  of  it 
all,  there  grew  up  a  class  of  devout  students  of 
the  Word  who  kept  the  lamp  of  hope  burning 
amid  the  darkness  of  paganism  and  oppression. 

II.    CYRUS  AND  ZERUBBABEL 

In  the  year  549  B.  C.  a  young  Persian  named 
Cyrus,  a  skilled  military  strategist,  set  out  to 
conquer  the  small  principahties  of  the  Medes  and 
other  dependencies,  and  after  ten  years,  had  so 
added  to  his  power  and  prestige  that  he  proceeded 
to  march  on  Babylon  itself.  In  539  B.  C,  he 
entered  Babylon,  deposed  Belshazzar,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  king  of  the  whole  country.  This 
is  the  Cyrus  referred  to  in  the  forty-fifth  chapter 
of  Isaiah  as  "the  anointed"  to  whom  God  had 
given  a  commission  to  overthrow  Babylon,  and 
set  his  people  free.  Several  years  prior  to  the 
fall  of  Babylon,  an  unknown  prophet  among  the 
exiles  had  foretold  the  coming  of  this  Persian 
conqueror,  and  had  declared  that  this  king,  as 
the  divinely  appointed  deliverer,  would  open  up 
a  way  whereby  the  Jews  might  return  to  their 
native  land  and  rebuild  Jerusalem. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  book  of  Isaiah  as 
we  have  it  in  our  Bible  is  in  reality  three  books 
containing  three  distinct  sets  of  prophecies,  sep- 
arated from  one  another  by  many  decades. 
Chapters  one  to  thirty-nine  inclusive  contain  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  the  prophet  who  lived  during 
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the  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah  about  the 
years  758  to  700  B.  C.  In  chapters  forty  to  fifty- 
five  we  have  the  utterances  of  an  unknown  Jew 
resident  in  Babylon  about  550  B.  C.  (referred  to 
by  some  writers  as  the  "Second  Isaiah")  whose 
prophecies  are  full  of  the  thought  of  deliverance, 
and  the  return  of  the  exiles  to  Jerusalem.  In  the 
last  eleven  chapters  of  the  book  is  f oimd  another 
set  of  utterances  by  another  unknown  prophet 
who  lived  and  functioned  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
return  of  Ezra  and  his  company  in  458  B.  C. 

Soon  after  Cyrus  established  himself  in  Babylon 
he  issued  a  royal  decree  of  magnanimous  pro- 
portions. We  find  this  edict  given  in  Ezra  1:1-4. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  permission  thus  officially 
given  to  the  Jews  to  return  and  rebuild  Jerusalem 
should  have  met  with  so  meagre  a  response, 
especially  in  view  of  the  widespread  acceptance 
of  the  prophecy  of  the  "Second  Isaiah."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  until  536  B.  C,  three 
years  after  the  proclamation,  that  advantage  was 
taken  of  it  by  a  descendant  of  Josiah,  named 
Zerubbabel.  He,  together  with  Joshua,  the  high 
priest,  gathered  a  company  of  the  faithful  (Ezra 
2:64)  and  prepared  for  the  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
Cyrus  generously  gave  them  the  sacred  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
taken  from  the  temple,  and  had  placed  in  the 
house  of  his  gods,  together  with  money,  beasts 
of  burden,  and  supplies  for  the  long  journey. 

After  great  hardships,  the  caravan  reached  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  What  a  desolation  it  was! 
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Where  once  regal  palaces  had  stood  now  only 
heaps  of  ruins  greeted  the  eye.  Saddest  sight  of 
all,  where  in  happier  days  Solomon's  great  temple 
had  reared  her  stately  towers  on  Moimt  Moriah, 
only  broken  masonry,  blackened  and  charred 
timbers,  and  polluted  pools  of  stagnant  water 
marked  the  spot.  Zerubbabel  set  to  work  at  once 
on  the  reconstruction.  First  of  all,  the  great  altar 
of  burnt  sacrifice  was  reared  up  in  order  that  the 
daily  ritual  of  the  temple  service  might  be 
resumed.  Then  came  trouble.  The  Samaritans, 
descendants  of  those  men  of  the  Northern  king- 
dom of  Israel,  who  had  remained  in  the  land  after 
the  Assyrian  conquest,  and  had  intermarried  with 
the  heathen  about  them,  wanted  a  share  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  sacred  edifice.  Zerubbabel 
refused  them  any  part,  declaring  them  to  be  of 
mixed  blood,  and  therefore  under  the  Mosaic  Law 
not  entitled  to  participate. 

This  so  incensed  the  Samaritans  that  they  sent 
representatives  to  Babylon,  stating  that  Zerub- 
babel was  rebuilding  and  fortifying  Jerusalem  in 
order  that  he  might  again  establish  the  Jews  as 
a  nation  and  revolt  against  the  Persian  rule. 
While  these  stories  were  not  wholly  credited  in 
Babylon  they  had  the  effect  of  stopping  work  on 
the  temple  which  was  not  resumed  until  sixteen 
years  later  when  two  prophets  named  Haggai 
and  Zechariah  began  to  exhort  the  people  to 
complete  the  work,  declaring  that  the  famine  then 
upon  the  land  was  3ent  by  God  to  awaken  the 
people  to  their  responsibility.  These  two  prophets 
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declared  that  Zerubbabel  was  the  chosen  one  of 
God  and  that  he  was  also  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  the  Messiah  himself.  In  response  to 
this  clarion  call  the  people  again  began  to  build, 
and  in  516  B.  C.  the  temple  was  finished  and 
dedicated. 

The  Jews  in  Babylon  sent  gifts  to  Jerusalem 
from  time  to  time,  and  also  helped  support  their 
poorer  brethren  in  the  home  land;  but  weaned 
from  the  temple  service,  and  busy  in  amassing 
wealth,  they  had  lost  all  desire  to  exchange  their 
lot  in  Babylon  for  life  in  Palestine.  A  few  of  the 
more  devout  returned  to  Jerusalem  at  intervals, 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  exiles  and  their 
descendants  remained  in  foreign  parts. 

Darius  who  succeeded  Cyrus  on  the  throne  in 
Babylon  in  521  B.  C.  made  Zerubbabel  his  viceroy 
in  Jerusalem,  thus  recognizing  a  prince  of  David's 
royal  line,  and  indicating  his  friendliness  towards 
the  Jews  at  home  and  in  his  own  domain.  In 
chapters  one  to  six  inclusive  of  the  book  of  Ezra, 
one  may  read  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
royal  favors  granted  to  Zerubbabel,  together  with 
the  record  of  his  work  in  Jerusalem. 

III.    EZRA  AND  THE  CANON 

Several  years  after  the  temple  was  completed 
and  its  ritual  resumed,  Zerubbabel  was  succeeded 
in  the  governorship  by  a  foreign  prince;  and 
gradually  the  restored  religion  of  their  fathers 
lost  its  spiritual  animus  and  the  people  lapsed 
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into  semi-paganism.  At  any  rate,  in  458  B.  C. 
we  find  a  most  deplorable  state  of  affairs  existing 
in  the  Holy  City.  The  temple  had  become  the 
abode  of  the  heathen,  and  its  services  had  been 
displaced  by  a  mixture  of  the  Jews'  ancient 
religion  and  pagan  practices.  Th^  priests  and 
Levites,  the  princes  and  people,  had  intermarried 
with  ttie  inhabitants  of  the  land  in  open  contra- 
vention of  the  teachings  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 

The  Jews  in  Babylon  were  not  unaware  of  this 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  and  one  of  their 
number,  Ezra,  priest  and  scribe,  determined  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  and  seek  its  moral  and  spiritual 
rehabilitation.  Ezra  was  born  in  Babylon  of  the 
priestly  Aaronic  line.  He  was  a  man  of  culture, 
education  and  pronounced  religious  zeal.  He  kept 
himself  informed  of  conditions  in  Jerusalem,  and 
his  thought  turned  often  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  day  when  Israel  should  again  become  the 
channel  of  divine  revelation.  From  a  perusal  of 
the  book  of  Ezra,  we  learn  that  he  was  much 
given  to  meditating  on  the  Deuteronomic  law.  It 
is  also  clear  that  he  must  have  turned  often  to 
the  prophetical  utterances  of  Israel's  seers,  and 
that  he  anticipated  the  day  of  his  nation's  com- 
plete restoration. 

At  this  time  Artaxerxes  was  on  the  throne  in 
Babylon,  and  like  his  predecessors,  proved  very 
friendly  and  well-disposed  towards  the  Jews. 
From  him  Ezra  obtained  permission  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  rebuild  the  city.  In  the  year  458 
B.  C,  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  first 
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ten  thousand  captives  had  been  carried  into  Baby- 
lon, Ezra  gathered  together  a  company  of  the 
faithful  and  devout  Jews,  and  made  the  long,  hard 
journey  across  the  Syrian  desert  to  the  Holy  City. 
Four  months  were  required  for  this  adventurous 
trek  through  the  domains  of  what  would  have 
been  hostile  tribes  but  for  the  royal  protection 
given  in  the  king's  decree.  Often  must  the  little 
band  have  refreshed  themselves  and  encouraged 
their  hearts  by  rehearsing  the  prophecy  of  the 
"Second  Isaiah"  and  by  chanting  some  of  David's 
inspiring  psalms. 

As  they  approached  Jerusalem,  what  a  scene 
met  their  gaze!  True  the  stately  temple  reared  its 
proud  battlements  on  Mount  Moriah  as  of  old; 
but  the  city  itself,  the  broken  down  wall,  the 
approaches,  all  showed  the  devastating  hand  of 
the  conqueror,  and  the  ravages  and  neglect  of  the 
intervening  years.  As  has  been  already  stated, 
the  Jews  had  intermarried  with  their  heathen 
neighbors,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  written  law, 
had  lost  the  true  idea  of  God,  and  all  respect  for 
the  traditions  of  their  fathers.  It  was  not  a  very 
promising  foundation  on  which  to  rear  the  super- 
structure of  a  dominant  theocracy,  and  Ezra's 
high  hopes  must  have  dimmed  as,  like  One  who 
came  centuries  later,  "He  beheld  the  city  and 
wept  over  it." 

Ezra  was,  however,  a  man  of  action,  courageous 
and  dauntless.  He  at  once  instituted  radical 
social  and  religious  reforms,  preparatory  to  the 
greater  work  he  had  in  mind,  and  which  had 
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brought  him  thither.  In  chapters  seven  and  eight 
of  the  book  of  Ezra,  one  may  read  the  account  of 
this  expedition,  and  a  copy  of  the  royal  procla- 
mation. Chapters  nine  and  ten  contain  the  en- 
lightening story  of  the  establishment  of  a  divorce 
court  in  Jerusalem,  which  after  functioning  for 
three  months,  annulled  the  mixed  marriages,  and 
restored  the  people  to  a  covenant  relationship 
with  God.  Ezra  followed  up  this  drastic  measure 
with  a  cleansing  of  the  temple.  He  turned  its 
pagan  occupants  into  the  street,  sanctified  the 
priests  and  Levites,  reorganized  the  services  and 
by  permission  from  his  royal  master  in  Babylon, 
appointed  magistrates  and  elders  throughout  the 
rural  districts.  It  soon  began  to  look  as  if  his 
high  aspirations  for  the  nation  would  be  speedily 
realized. 

IV.    NEHEMIAH  AND  THE  CANON 

Thirteen  years  after  Ezra  began  his  work, 
another  great  figure  appeared  on  the  scene.  This 
was  Nehemiah,  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxes.  Word 
had  reached  him  in  Babylon  that  the  great  wall 
of  Jerusalem  was  still  broken  down,  and  that 
much  of  the  city  lay  waste.  Heavy-hearted  he 
went  about  his  duties  at  the  palace  like  a  man 
under  a  great  sorrow;  this  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  king  who  on  learning  its  cause  granted 
Nehemiah's  request  that  he  be  permitted  to  go 
to  Jerusalem  and  restore  its  ancient  wall.  Furn- 
ishing him  with  a  military  escort  and  a  commis- 
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sion  as  governor,  together  with  letters  to  the 
keeper  of  the  royal  forests  to  supply  him  with 
whatever  timber  Nehemiah  might  need  for  the 
repair  of  the  wall,  Artaxerxes  despatched  him  to 
Jerusalem. 

This  was  in  445  B.  C,  and  immediately  upon 
reaching  his  destination  the  new  governor  began 
the  work  of  rebuilding  the  wall.  In  fifty-two  days 
the  work  was  finished,  adding  to  Jewish  history 
a  chapter  of  accomplishment  unequalled  in  its 
annals.  Chapters  one  to  seven  inclusive  of  the 
book  of  Nehemiah  relate  this  interesting  narra- 
tive, replete  with  the  simplicity  of  an  Oriental 
recital,  and  redolent  with  the  fearless  faith  of 
one  of  God's  noblest  souls.  Nehemiah  did  more 
than  to  repair  the  wall  and  restore  some  of  the 
city.  He  found  abuses  needing  correction  with 
which  Ezra  had  apparently  been  unable  to  cope. 
The  poor  were  in  bondage  to  their  richer 
brethren;  by  unjust  usury  the  nobles  and  princes 
had  possessed  themselves  of  the  lands  of  many 
of  their  kindred,  and  others  they  had  sold  for 
debt.  Governor  Nehemiah,  with  the  cooperation 
of  Ezra  and  the  priests  soon  put  a  stop  to  these 
unlawful  practices,  compelling  the  nobles  to 
restore  what  they  had  taken  from  their  poorer 
brethren,  and  bringing  about  the  ratification  of  a 
covenant  from  the  princes  and  nobles  to  abstain 
from  such  practices  in  the  future. 

Following  the  purification  of  the  people  and  the 
restoration  of  the  rights  of  the  oppressed,  Nehe- 
miah convened  a  great  assembly  in  the  street 
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outside  the  temple.  Some  ancient  writers  have 
given  to  this  assembly  the  name  of  the  "Great 
Synagogue."  In  Nehemiah,  chapter  eight,  verses 
one  to  twelve,  is  found  a  very  interesting  account 
of  this  great  day.  Here  we  are  told  that  Nehemiah 
commanded  Ezra,  the  scribe,  to  bring  out  the  book 
of  the  law  and  to  read  it  to  the  people.  Mounting 
a  pulpit  of  wood,  especially  constructed  in  the 
street  for  the  occasion,  Ezra  read  in  this  book 
morning  after  morning,  for  seven  days  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  people.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  Ezra  did  not  read  this  book  in  the  temple. 
Why  not?  Because  up  to  that  time  there  was  no 
provision  for  teaching  or  preaching  in  the  temple. 
Its  entire  service  was  one  of  teaching  by  symbols, 
sacrifices,  feasts,  festivals,  washings  and  anoint- 
ings, burnt  offerings,  sin  offerings,  peace  offerings 
and  atonements.  Now,  however,  a  new  day  was 
dawning,  a  day  when  the  teaching  and  preaching 
of  the  written  Word  was  to  supersede  the  elabor- 
ate ritualism  of  the  temple. 

What  was  this  Book  of  the  Law  from  which 
Ezra  read?  It  could  have  been  none  other  than 
the  scroll  that  had  been  discovered  during  the 
repairing  of  the  temple  in  631  B.  C.  Its  teachings 
quickened  the  dulled  spiritual  sense  of  the  people, 
and  brought  about  a  revulsion  of  feeling  that 
must  have  been  most  encouraging  to  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  Gladly,  joyously  and  with  many 
audible  expressions  of  approval,  the  people  lis- 
tened to  the  expounding  of  the  law.  There  were 
solemn  "Amens,"  with  lifting  up  of  the  hands  in 
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prayer,  and  bowing  of  the  heads  in  confession 
and  worship.  As  the  reading  continued,  the 
inherent  spiritual  power  of  the  written  Word 
made  its  irresistible  appeal  to  the  spiritual  hunger 
of  the  people.  The  reading  of  this  Law  to  the 
people  of  Josiah's  day  had  brought  about  a  great 
spiritual  awakening,  and  the  same  effect  followed 
Ezra's  reading.  No  greater  or  more  convincing 
evidence  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  Deuteronomy 
is  needed  than  these  two  remarkable  instances 
almost  two  centuries  apart,  proving  as  they  do, 
that  the  vitalizing  power  of  the  spoken  or  written 
Word  is  the  same  in  every  age. 

When  Moses  declared  unto  the  people,  on  the 
plain  of  Moab,  "All  the  words  of  this  law,"  they 
rejoiced  and  worshipped.  When  John  the  Baptist, 
four  centuries  after  Ezra,  preached  the  baptism 
of  repentance,  even  the  proud  Pharisees  mani- 
fested a  heartening  response.  When  Peter,  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost,  quoted  from  this  same 
Word  of  God  as  revealed  to  the  prophet  Joel,  the 
people,  fresh  from  the  scene  of  the  Cruxifixion, 
were  instantly  brought  to  their  knees,  and  began 
to  cry  out  and  say,  "Men  and  brethren,  what  shall 
we  do?" 

During  the  Reformation  inaugurated  by  Luther, 
many  centuries  later,  it  was  the  reading  and 
expounding  of  the  Word  of  God  which  brought 
about  the  mighty  religious  upheaval  that  crystal- 
lized into  a  better  and  more  spiritual  faith.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  messages  given  by  "Holy 
men  of  old  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
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Holy  Ghost"  were  applicable  not  only  to  the 
problems  of  their  own  time,  but  to  those  of  all 
people  in  every  age. 

Here  then,  in  Ezra's  public  reading  of  the  law, 
we  have  the  next  trace  of  the  beginning  of  the 
first  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  fol- 
lowed this  book  of  Deuteronomy  from  Jerusalem 
in  598  B.  C,  into  Babylon,  where  we  saw  the 
prophet  Ezekial  expoimding  it  to  the  elders  who 
came  and  sat  before  him  in  his  house,  and  now 
we  find  it  back  again  in  the  Holy  City  ready  for 
its  greatest  work.  It  is  clearly  stated  in  Nehemiah 
that  Ezra  had  brought  this  "Book  of  the  Law"  with 
him  from  Babylon,  that  he  had  studied  it  carefully 
and  continuously  and  that  it  had  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  teachings,  faithfully  followed, 
would  result  in  the  restoration  of  his  nation  to  the 
proud  position  of  spiritual  leadership  and  ultimate 
world  supremacy. 

Naturally,  therefore,  after  the  people  had  given 
their  imqualified  assent  to  it,  and  had  renewed 
the  covenant  of  their  fathers,  Ezra  sought  means 
whereby  this  book  might  be  made  available  to 
the  people  not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  wherever 
the  Jews  might  be  found.  By  studying  the  book 
of  Nehemiah  further,  we  learn  that  Ezra  began 
the  work  of  spiritual  reconstruction  by  applying 
the  teachings  of  the  law  to  every  phase  of 
community  life.  It  was  work  requiring  infinite 
patience,  for  the  habits  of  generations  were  not 
easily  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  strict  compliance 
with  the  Mosaic  precepts.    The  repeated  lapses 
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of  the  people  into  pagan  practices  strengthened 
Ezra's  conviction  that  their  periodic  visits  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  Law  and 
having  it  explained  to  them,  were  insufficient 
for  permanent  spiritual  growth,  and  that  he  must 
devise  some  means  of  giving  this  teaching  to  them 
in  their  own  communities. 

V.    THE  CANON  OF  THE  LAW 

The  Old  Testament  or  Jewish  Scriptures  is 
divided  into  three  distinct  canons,  extending  in 
their  compilation  over  several  centuries,  begin- 
ning with  about  the  year  440  B.  C.   The  phrase 
"Canonical  writings"  was  first  coined  in  the  fourth 
century  A.  D.,  when  the  church  authorities  used 
it  to  designate  those  sacred  writings  which  should 
thereafter  be  regarded  as  Scripture.  In  compiling 
and  editing  the  first  canon,  called  the  Pentateuch, 
Ezra  was  guided  by  his  knowledge  of  the  book 
of  the  law  or  Deuteronomy.    As  we  have  seen, 
from  the  day  of  its  first  appearance  until  Ezra's 
use  of  it  before  the  great  assembly  of  his  people, 
this  scroll  had  been  the  inspiration  of  every 
reform,  individual  and  national.    Its  teachings 
appealed  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  and 
wrought  upon  their  hearts  as  no  other  sacred 
W3;iting  had  the  power  to  do.  It  stood  apart  from 
their  other  literature  as  a  sacred  Book,  the  very 
Word  of  God;  and  its  connection  with  their  great 
law-giver,  Moses,  gave  to  it  an  influence  and 
sanctity  that  compelled  reverential  consideration. 
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Let  us  take  Deuteronomy  and  consider  its  place 
in  the  canon.  The  heart  of  the  book,  the  original 
document,  is  contained  in  chapters  five  to  twenty- 
six  inclusive.  Chapters  one  to  four  contain  a 
preliminary  or  introductory  sketch  leading  up  to 
the  time  when  Moses  gave  the  substance  of  the 
main  document.  Chapters  twenty-seven  to  thirty- 
four  recite  certain  historical  events  in  the  form  of 
two  lengthy  prose-poems,  and  record  the  death 
of  Moses.  This  introduction  and  appendix  were 
the  work  of  Ezra  or  some  later  editor  and  have 
no  bearing  on  the  Mosaic  statement  of  the  law 
itself. 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  has  been  called  the 
gospel  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  rightly  so.  Its 
fundamental  teaching  is  the  oneness  or  unity  of 
God.  He  is  described  as  the  God  of  the  whole 
earth,  not  as  the  exclusive  spiritual  potentate  of 
Israel.  He  is  pictured  as  a  loving  Father,  full  of 
compassion,  long-suffering,  patient.  His  dealings 
with  Israel  are  referred  to  as  proof  of  the  great 
revelation  that  God  is  Love.  He  had  graciously 
sustained  His  people  throughout  their  generations. 
He  had  been  with  their  fathers  before  the  Egyp- 
tian bondage,  and  delivered  them  out  of  the  hands 
of  their  enemies.  He  had  succored  Israel  in 
Egypt,  and  sent  them  a  deliverer  to  lead  them  out 
of  bitter  bondage.  He  had  guided  them  through 
the  wilderness  experience,  fed  them  with  heav- 
enly manna,  and  in  spite  of  their  frequent  mur- 
murings  against  Him,  and  their  backward  glances 
towards  Egypt,  had  patiently  borne  with  them. 
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Furthermore,  since  this  God  is  the  only  God,  he 
is  Supreme,  and  so  marriage  with  the  people  of 
the  land  is  forbidden  because  such  marriages 
would  lead  to  idolatry,  and  bring  about  the 
gradual  eclipse  of  God  as  the  only,  the  one  true 
object  of  worship  and  devotion.   Again  Moses 
declares  that  since  God  is  Love,  love  is  to  be  re- 
flected or  expressed  by  His  people  in  their  attti- 
tude  towards  one  another,   and  towards  the 
stranger  that  is  within  their  gates.    He  also 
emphasizes  the  logical  conclusion  drawn  from  all 
this,  that  God's  people  will  manifest  devotion  to 
their  God  in  loving  obedience  to  His  revealed 
will,  and  in  grateful  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  divine  purpose.    Such  a  religion, 
says  Moses,  should  be  taught  and  promulgated. 
Parents  were  to  teach  it  to  their  children  through- 
out their  generations,  and  means  were  provided 
in  the  ritual  of  the  tabernacle  for  bringing  it  con- 
stantly before  the  minds  of  the  people.   All  this 
the  great  law-giver  had  rehearsed  to  the  people 
on  the  plains  of  Moab  just  before  they  entered 
the  Promised  Land. 

VI.    OTHER  MATERIALS  FOR  THE  CANON 

When  Ezra  studied  this  book  of  the  law  in  order 
to  make  it  the  basis  of  his  canon,  he  found  it 
contained  references  to  laws  which  it  did  not 
quote,  and  to  historical  events  which  it  did  not 
relate.  Naturally  he  would  wish  to  include  these 
laws  and  events  in  his  canon  and  so  he  proceeded 
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to  examine  the  other  documents  that  were  avail- 
able to  him.  These  other  sources  included  the 
Elohist  and  Jahwist  histories,  the  Law  of  Holi- 
ness, and  the  Priestly  Code.  In  using  portions 
of  these  other  documents,  Ezra  had  no  thought  of 
adding  to,  or  taking  from  the  fundamental  law 
contained  in  the  Deuteronomic  scroll;  rather  did 
he  seek  to  strengthen  its  position  and  importance 
as  the  center  of  Israel's  religion.  He  found  the 
task  a  difficult  one.  Many  writings  had  to  be 
examined  and  carefully  scrutinized  to  determine 
whether  they  possessed  that  inherent  evidence  of 
divine  inspiration  which  alone  would  entitle  them 
to  a  place  beside  the  sacred  Law. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  learn  how 
this  scroll  of  Deuteronomy  and  other  sacred  lit- 
erature in  the  possession  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  in  Jerusalem  were  preserved  from  de- 
struction during  the  two  campaigns  against  the 
Holy  City  by  the  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
When  in  598  B.  C.  the  first  band  of  captives  were 
taken  to  Babylon,  the  priests  carried  with  them 
the  Book  of  the  Law  and  other  writings.  Why 
were  they  not  left  behind  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people  who  were  still  in  the  homeland? 
Because  the  prophet  Jeremiah  had  foretold  yet 
another  and  more  complete  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, a  destruction  which  would  include  the 
temple  itself  and  all  that  it  contained.  In  Psalms 
126:6,  we  read,  "He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth, 
bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again 
with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." 
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"This  precious  seed"  of  the  covenant  was  borne 
fo  Babylon  with  weeping  and  mourning;  but 
almost  a  century  and  a  half  later,  it  was  brought 
back  to  Jerusalem  with  a  harvest  of  other  writ- 
ings made  by  devout  priests  and  teachers  of  the 
exiles. 

A.    ELOHIST  AND  JAHWIST 

We  have  already  referred  to  two  historians  who, 
after  the  introduction  of  a  written  language  in 
Israel,  gathered  together  the  folk  lore,  traditions, 
legends,  and  other  material  that  had  for  centuries 
been  accumulating  around  the  ancient  shrines, 
and  putting  them  together  wrote  their  histories 
of  the  Nation.  One  of  the  historians  who  belonged 
to  the  Southern  kingdom  of  Judah  is  known  as 
the  Jahwist  because  he  uses  the  name  Jahweh 
for  God  throughout  his  manuscript.  The  other 
who  belonged  to  the  Northern  kingdom  of  Israel 
is  called  the  Elohist  because  he,  throughout  his 
document,  uses  the  name  Elohim  for  God.  Other 
differences  in  these  two  histories  are  noticeable, 
such  as  the  use  by  the  Elohist  of  the  word  Horeb 
for  Sinai,  Amorites  for  Canaanites,  and  Jacob  for 
Israel.  It  is  due  to  these  differences  that  scholars 
have  been  able  to  distinguish  the  presence  of 
portions  of  these  two  transcripts  in  the  first  five 
books  of  the  Bible. 

The  Jahwist  historian  wrote  his  history  about 
fifty  years  before  that  of  the  Elohist,  and  both 
were  probably  written  in  the  ninth  century  before 
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the  Christian  Era.  Each  includes  in  his  narrative 
many  of  the  same  historical  events,  but  with 
shades  of  difference  in  some  instances.  Ezra  did 
not  overlook  these  differences  but  included  some 
of  them  in  his  compilation  for  a  specific  reason. 
The  very  fact  that  these  two  historians  did  not 
altogether  and  absolutely  agree  in  their  recital 
of  certain  events  and  biographical  memoirs  proves 
that  the  two  documents  were  not  the  work  of 
one  man,  thus  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  Bible 
narrative. 

Had  the  talented  infidel  Robert  IngersoU  used 
the  sources  of  information  available  to  every 
sincere  seeker  for  Bible  authenticity,  he  would 
not  have  written  and  lectured  on  "The  Mistakes 
of  Moses."  His  statements  were  founded  upon 
the  mistaken  and  erroneous  hypothesis  that  Moses 
wrote  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible,  and  that 
since  they  contained  so  many  apparently  con- 
flicting statements  and  so  much  historical  repe- 
tition, Moses  could  not  have  been  an  inspired 
writer,  and  hence  these  books  attributed  to  him, 
could  not  have  been  of  divine  authority. 

It  should  here  be  noted  that  the  headings,  "The 
First  Book  of  Moses,  Called  Genesis,"  "The  Sec- 
ond Book  of  Moses,  Called  Exodus,"  "The  Third 
Book  of  Moses,  Called  Leviticus,"  "The  Fourth 
Book  of  Moses,  Called  Numbers,"  "The  Fifth  Book 
of  Moses,  Called  Deuteronomy,"  which  in  our 
Bible  preface  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, do  not  appear  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
at  all,  but  were  introduced  in  the  fourth  century 
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A.  D.  by  the  scholarly  historian  Jerome.  He  called 
them  "Quinque  Libre  Mosis,"  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  intended  to  convey  the  impression 
that  Moses  wrote  these  books  or  that  he  used  the 
name  of  Moses  as  synonymous  with  Law.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  the  most  ancient 
Jewish  manuscripts,  these  books  were  really  one 
connected  record  which  was  known  as  "The 
Torah,"  or  "The  Law,"  or  "Five-fifths  of  the 
Law." 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Jews  had  no 
written  language  for  about  five  centuries  after 
Moses,  and  it  was  many  more  before  either  Latin 
or  Greek  were  known,  yet  the  titles  of  four  of 
these  books  are  Greek  words,  and  that  of  the 
fifth,  Numbers,  is  a  Latin  name. 

Still  further  proof  that  Moses  did  not  write  the 
Pentateuch  (the  word  means  "The  five-fold 
work"  from  the  Greek  "Penta"  meaning  five, 
and  Teuchos"  meaning  roll  or  volume)  is  found 
in  the  phraseology  employed  in  recording  inter- 
views between  God  and  Moses  and  between 
Moses  and  the  people.  No  personal  pronoun  is 
used,  Moses  being  referred  to  in  the  third  person 
as  for  example,  "And  Moses  said,"  or  "And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,"  or  "And  the  people 
^  murmured  against  Moses."  Had  Moses  been  the 
author  of  these  books,  he  would  have  used  the 
personal  pronoim  "I"  where  his  own  name 
appears  in  the  narrative. 

Then  too,  it  is  certainly  absurd  to  believe  that 
the  meek  and  humble  Moses  wrote,  "Moreover  the 
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man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
in  the  sight  of  Pharoah's  servants,  and  in  the 
sight  of  the  people;"  (Ex.  11:3)  and  "Now  the  man 
Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men  which 
were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth"  (Num.  12:3). 

These  five  books  contain  laws  regarding  the 
removal  of  land  marks,  military  service  and  so 
forth  which  came  into  existence  many  years  after 
the  time  of  Moses,  legislation  made  necessary  by 
a  developed  national  life.  This,  too,  all  serves 
to  disprove  the  assertion  that  Moses  could  have 
been  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  even  if  there 
had  been  a  written  language  at  the  time  of  the 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness. 

A  final  and  convincing  proof  is  found  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  chapter  thirty-four,  verses 
five  and  six  where  there  is  set  forth  a  traditional 
account  of  the  disappearance  or  death  of  Moses. 
It  is  obvious  that  no  man  could  write  an  account 
of  his  own  demise. 

As  already  established  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter the  "Book  of  the  Covenant"  or  "Law"  which 
Moses  is  declared  to  have  written,  consisted 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  engraved  in  hiero- 
glyphics on  the  two  tablets  of  stone.  (Deut.  31:24- 
26).  This  "Book"  is  the  only  contribution  that 
Moses  made  to  sacred  literature. 

When  it  is  understood  that,  in  the  Pentateuch, 
there  are  many  evidences  of  two  distinct  histories, 
and  of  the  editorial  notes  and  additions  of  a  third 
writer,  the  apparent  irrelevances  are  accounted 
for.  Far  from  detracting  from  the  value  of  these 
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books,  the  above  facts  only  strengthen  our  con- 
viction as  to  their  undoubted  and  indisputable 
inspiration. 

Returning  to  our  consideration  of  the  two  his- 
torians already  referred  to,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  differences  in  the  presentation  of  their 
material.  The  Elohistic  account  is  dignified  in 
tone,  and  orderly  in  statement.  Take  for  example, 
the  difference  in  the  two  accounts  of  creation 
given  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis. 
Beginning  with  Elohim,  the  writer  unfolds  in  an 
orderly  manner,  the  great  facts  of  a  spiritual 
creation;  light,  heavenly  bodies,  the  earth's  ver- 
dure, the  fish  life  of  the  sea,  the  animal  kingdom 
—all  these  precede  man  who  appears  in  a  uni- 
verse prepared  for  his  occupancy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Jahwist  begins  his  story  of  creation 
with  a  mist  or  darkness;  his  Jehovah  instead  of 
first  preparing  a  habitation  for  man,  proceeds 
immediately  to  "form  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground."  He  then  creates  vegetable  life,  and 
plants  a  garden  wherein  to  domicile  Adam;  this 
is  followed  by  the  creation  of  animals,  and  the 
creative  work  culminates  in  a  woman  formed 
from  the  masculine  rib. 

The  Elohist  also  gives  us  those  seemingly 
tedious  chronological  geneologies,  and  thus  binds 
together  the  different  epochs  in  Israel's  history 
of  which  we  have  no  other  record.  Each  parent 
or  tribal  head  would  naturally  take  a  pride  in 
maintaining  his  family  tree,  that  his  posterity 
might  trace  without  difficulty  his  ancestry  back 
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to  Abraham  and  thus  preserve  the  identification 
of  his  family  with  Abraham  and  the  Abrahamic 
covenant. 

The  Elohist  also  emphasizes  the  prophetical 
element  in  his  characters,  calling  Abraham  a 
prophet,  and  Miriam,  sister  of  Moses,  a  prophetess. 
He  declares  that  the  function  of  Moses  was 
prophetical  and  that  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel 
received  prophetic  inspiration.  The  Elohist  further 
states  that  the  name  Jahweh  was  unknown  to  the 
patriarchs  (Ex.  6:3),  and  did  not  come  into  use 
until  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Horeb.  In  the  his- 
torical portions  of  his  record,  he  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  Elohim  speaks  to  man  through  angels 
and  reveals  himself  in  dreams  and  visions.  One 
important  feature  of  his  narrative  is  that  he 
ignores  Israel's  great  mission  to  the  world,  takes 
little  interest  in  the  affairs  of  surrounding  nations, 
and  concerns  himself  chiefly  with  visions  of  a 
spiritual  theocracy. 

The  Jahwist  historian  writes  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent angle,  recounting  his  nation's  past,  and 
teaching  philosophy  of  history  from  the  facts 
presented.  He  embodies  in  his  narrative  the  idea 
of  the  origin  of  evil,  gathered  unquestionably 
from  Babylonian  traditions.  As  an  Internation- 
alist, he  recounts  the  calling  of  Abram  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  shows  how  this 
divine  selection  embraced  in  its  purpose  the 
welfare  of  all  humanity.  He  emphasizes  in  his 
patriarchal  stories  the  hope  and  vision  of  a  great 
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future  for  the  people  of  Israel  even  that  of  world 
supremacy. 

His  language  is  exceedingly  descriptive,  vivid, 
and  picturesque,  while  retaining  an  essential  ver- 
acity.  In  his  reference  to  the  Divine  Being,  the 
Jahwist  is  untrammeled  by  theological  scruples, 
and  uses  anthropomorphic  and  anthropopathic 
expressions  without  reserve.    Thus  he  presents 
God  as  possessing  some  of  the  worst  traits  com- 
mon to  depraved  humanity.    According  to  him, 
the  Supreme  Being  is  a  God  of  vengeance,  wrath, 
spite,  ambition,  war,  vacillation,  repentance,  and 
even  hatred,  and  it  is  this  historian  who  is  to 
blame  for  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Divine 
character  which  so  affront  the  serious  student  of 
the  Old  Testament.    It  is  significant  of  human 
nature  that  these  views  of  God  have  been  more 
and  more  emphasized  by  other  writers  and  some 
of  the  prophets,  while  the  more  spiritual  concept 
of  the  Divine  Being  has  been  relegated  to  a  sub- 
ordinate place  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  term 
Jahweh  rather  than  Elohim. 

B.    THE  LAW  OF  HOLINESS  AND  THE  PRIESTLY 
CODE 

In  addition  to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  and  the 
histories  just  referred  to,  Ezra  had  another  im- 
portant document  to  examine  and  work  into  his 
canon.  Under  the  Mosaic  Law  no  sacrifices  might 
be  offered,  no  religious  ritual  observed,  outside 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem.    The  exiles  therefore 
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were  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  what  their 
priests  and  Levites  remembered  of  the  temple 
service,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  this  important 
phase  of  their  religion  for  posterity.  Schools  were 
organized  in  every  Jewish  community,  and  the 
textbook  used  in  teaching  the  people  gradually 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Priestly  Code,  and  to 
occupy  a  place  second  only  to  the  Mosaic  law 
itself. 

The  heart  of  this  code  is  what  is  known  as  the 
"Law  of  Holiness,"  found  in  our  Bible  in  chapters 
seventeen  to  twenty-six  inclusive  of  the  book  of 
Leviticus.  With  this  "Law  of  Holiness"  as  a 
nucleus,  there  gradually  was  added  the  history 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  priesthood 
and  Levitical  system,  together  with  a  record  of 
all  the  sacrifices,  offerings,  feast  and  fast  days, 
and  other  ritual  of  the  Temple,  written  from 
memory  by  the  priests  and  Levites. 

The  Priestly  Code  emphasizes  the  necessity  for 
the  destruction  of  sin  through  sacrifice  and  divers 
purifications.  It  stressed  the  rigid  observance  of 
every  ecclesiastical  function  and  the  paramount 
necessity  for  preserving  the  legislation  of  the  code 
intact  throughout  all  generations. 

In  our  Bible  the  Book  of  Leviticus  was  taken 
intact  from  the  Priestly  Code.  Traces  of  the  Code 
may  also  be  found  in  the  ritualistic  portions  in 
Numbers,  in  the  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
tabernacle  given  in  Exodus,  and  in  certain  narra- 
tive portions  relating  to  the  sabbath  and  circum- 
cision in  Genesis,  together  with  those  seemingly 
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tedious  and  tiresome  chronological  genealogies 
which  bind  together  different  epochs  of  history  of 
which  we  otherwise  would  have  no  record.  The 
importance  of  these  genealogies  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  by  means  of  them,  Matthew  was  able  to  trace 
the  ancestry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  back  to  David, 
and  thence  to  Abraham,  the  founder  of  the  nation. 

With  these  historical  and  legislative  materials 
as  a  basis  for  his  great  task,  Ezra  began  to  piece 
together  the  complete  narrative  of  his  nation's 
past,  and  when  he  had  gathered  all  this  material 
into  his  first  canon,  it  received  immediately  the 
sanction  and  approval  of  his  compatriots.  Thus 
did  the  Pentateuch,  the  canon  of  the  Law,  come 
to  be  written. 

The  Samaritans  never  accepted  any  other  writ- 
ings as  Scripture,  and  have  ever  reverenced  it  as 
the  complete  and  final  revelation  of  God.  This, 
then,  is  the  story  of  the  first  five  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  of  the  unselfish  and  arduous 
labors  of  one  of  Israel's  greatest  characters,  the 
scholarly  priest  and  scribe,  Ezra. 
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THE  CANON  OF  THE  PROPHETS 

AFTER  Ezra  had  completed  his  work  on  the 
Pentateuch  there  remained  a  great  col- 
lection of  other  religious  literature  which 
included  the  utterances  and  writings  of  the 
prophets,  men  who  had  been  so  evidently  inspired 
of  God  that  their  words  were  held  in  almost  as 
great  veneration  as  the  Law  itself.  In  Second 
Peter,  chapter  one,  verse  twenty-one  we  read, 
"For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the 
will  of  man:  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  passage 
of  Scripture  definitely  attributes  to  the  prophets 
the  honor  of  being  mouthpieces  for  the  Divine 
revelation,  and  their  prophecies  occupy  so  large 
a  part  in  the  Bible  record,  that  to  exclude  them 
would  be  to  rob  that  sacred  Book  of  much  of  its 
universal  influence  and  importance. 

While  it  is  historically  true  that  there  were 
prophets  prior  to  Samuel,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  Samuel  was  regarded  as  the  one  who  began 
the  prophetical  epoch  in  Israel's  history.  In  the 
third  chapter  of  Acts,  we  find  that  Peter  ex- 
pressed the  current  Hebrew  thought  when  he  said, 
"All  the  prophets  from  Samuel  and  them  that 
followed  after."  Samuel  was  the  last  of  the  dis- 
pensation known  as  the  Judges,  and  the  first  of 
the  great  seers  and  prophets. 
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These  rugged  messengers  of  God  often  lived  in 
seclusion  until  the  hour  when  impelled  by  the 
Divine  urge  they  suddenly  appeared  in  the  arena 
of  national  life.    Their  functions  seem  to  have 
included  political  as  well  as  religious  counsels. 
Primarily  we  may  say  that  they  were  the  chan- 
nels through  which  the  Divine  warning,  comfort, 
or  revelation  passed  to  the  people.  Sometimes 
they  were  called  upon  to  solve  domestic  or  busi- 
ness problems  of  individuals  both  obscure  and 
royal.  At  other  times  we  find  them  writing  the 
history  of  national  events,  and  again  acting  as 
avengers  of  the  rights  of  the  common  people 
against  royal  or  priestly  oppression.    In  some 
instances  their  words  seem  to  beUttle  the  pvinctil- 
ious  performance  of  priestly  functions  insisting 
that  these  ceremonies,  without  the  sincere  wor- 
ship of  the  heart,  were  a  profanation  of  the 
Mosaic  covenant  and  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of 
their  God. 

Politically  the  prophets  occupied  a  large  and 
influential  field.  At  times  they  covinselled  a  bold 
defiance  of  Israel's  enemies.  At  other  periods  it 
would  be  a  poUcy  of  strict  neutrality  they  urged 
upon  their  people  as  in  the  case  of  the  frequent 
clashes  between  Egypt  and  Assyria  in  which  the 
Israelites  were  tempted  to  take  sides.  In  the  case 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  we  find  these  prophets 
counselling  the  king  to  adhere  to  foreign  alliances 
and  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  by  their  con- 
querors. 

To  the  prophet  also  fell  the  difficult  task  of 
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explaining  that  universal  human  mystery  of  the 
Divine  relationship,  and  of  reconciling  historical 
events  and  national  defeats  with  the  repeated 
promises  of  protection  made  to  His  people  by  their 
God.  This  latter  function  called  for  the  exercise 
of  a  high  type  of  spirituality;  and  it  was  the 
prophet,  not  the  ecclesiast  who  found  the  solution. 

David  made  use  of  seers  and  prophets  in  the 
government  of  his  kingdom,  and  also  in  the  plan- 
ning and  carrying  into  effect  of  his  system  of 
pubHc  worship.  (II.  Chron.  29:25). 

Not  always  did  the  prophets  need  special  rev- 
elation from  God  in  order  to  warn  against  im- 
pending perils  or  to  correct  national  evils.  They 
were  familiar  with  the  law  of  Moses,  and  were 
often  able  to  halt  the  nation  in  its  precipitous 
career  downward  simply  by  an  apt  quotation  from 
the  Law,  or  by  a  reference  to  God's  promises  made 
to  their  fathers. 

The  prophets  were  not  merely  foretellers  of 
events  to  come,  they  were  interpreters  of  the 
past.  The  great  purpose  behind  their  efforts 
seems  to  have  been  to  seek  and  find  the  meaning 
of  past  history,  and  then  to  sound  a  warning 
against  a  repetition  of  those  blunders  which  had 
brought  confusion  and  disaster  to  the  people  of 
God.  Their  nation's  history  was  to  them  a  record, 
eloquent  in  graphic  detail  of  a  people  sinning, 
suffering,  repenting,  and  being  delivered.  Back 
of  these  experiences  the  prophet  saw  the  loving, 
longsuffering  hand  of  God,  a  God  who,  while 
seemingly  permitting  the  people  to  reap  the  har- 
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vest  of  their  own  sowings  also  showed  them  how 
to  turn  these  dismal  and  bitter  lessons  into  step- 
ping-stones toward  a  more  spiritual  life. 

The  prophets  were  God's  true  patriots,  fre- 
quently statesmen  of  marked  ability  and  compan- 
ions and  counsellors  of  kings.  Nathan  was  not 
only  David's  spiritual  advisor  and  a  very  close 
personal  friend,  but  he  was  wise  in  his  counsel 
to  the  king  and  his  court,  and  his  advice  was 
always  listened  to  with  great  consideration. 

The  prophets  were,  however,  always  lovers  of 
the  common  people,  and  champions  of  their  rights 
and  interests.  Whenever  the  king  and  his  people 
heeded  the  words  of  the  prophet,  the  nation  pros- 
pered and  enjoyed  peace  and  prestige. 

These  "holy  men  of  old"  were  also  seers,  men 
of  deep  spiritual  intuition  and  insight.  They  were 
fearless,  courageous,  and  dauntless  men,  ready  at 
all  times  to  point  out  to  the  people  the  dire  effects 
of  rebeUion,  idolatry,  and  disobedience  to  the 
Divine  will.  The  conviction  that  they  were  in- 
spired of  God  gave  them  a  power  that  at  times, 
as  in  the  case  of  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel,  was 
irresistible.  They  frequently  expressed  this  con- 
viction by  that  ringing  cry  of  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord,"  or  "Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord."  They 
spoke  without  fear,  and  when  their  messages  in- 
cluded an  appeal  to  the  people  to  repent  of  their 
sins,  and  return  to  God,  the  plea  seldom  failed  to 
bring  about  at  least  a  temporary  response  and 
reformation. 
Then,  too,  the  prophets  were  also  teachers. 
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Especially  was  this  true  in  the  case  of  those  who 
lived  and  labored  in  the  Northern  kingdom  of 
Israel.  Separated  from  Jerusalem  and  the  temple 
by  the  disastrous  political  division  of  the  nation, 
it  was  natural  that  this  section  should  have  pro- 
duced many  prophets  to  whom,  in  the  absence  of 
the  temple  ritual  and  worship,  the  people  gave 
earnest  heed.  This  is  why  we  find  schools  of  the 
prophets  in  Israel  but  none  in  Judah,  and  also 
accounts  for  the  disrespect  so  often  shown  the 
prophets  of  Israel  by  the  priestly  class  in  Jeru- 
salem. 

Samuel  instituted  the  first  of  these  schools, 
some  of  which  were  located  at  Ramah,  Naioth,' 
Gilgal,  Jericho,  and  Bethel.  In  them  young  men 
(often  referred  to  as  the  "sons  of  the  prophets,' 
indicating  that  spiritual  relationship  which  they 
bore  to  their  teachers)  were  taught  the  functions 
of  the  prophetic  office,  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  the  divine  mission  of  Israel.  From 
these  spiritual  centers  there  went  forth  many 
great  prophets  and  scribes  whose  names,  only 
perhaps  hinted  at  in  the  other  writings,  never- 
theless exercised  a  great  power  for  good  upon  the 
nation. 

Many  of  the  utterances  of  the  great  prophets 
were  preserved  for  posterity  in  the  writings  of 
their  disciples,  and  the  histories  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah  also  received  immortality  at 
their  hands.  References  to  some  of  these  student- 
prophets  may  be  found  in  Numbers  21:14,  17,  18; 
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Joshua  10:13;  II.  Samuel  1:18;  I.  Chronicles  29:29; 
I.  Kings  12:22;  and  II.  Chronicles  20:34. 

The  collecting  and  preserving  of  the  prophet- 
ical writings  had  been  begun  before  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  had  been  continued  in  Babylon 
during  the  exile.  As  we  have  already  seen,  there 
had  been  no  great  need  for  a  written  Scripture 
up  to  this  time.  In  their  own  land  the  people  had 
had  their  temple  with  its  ritual  and  festivals, 
their  priests  and  prophets,  and  their  devout  fam- 
ily practices,  thus  their  religious  life  to  a  great 
extent  had  been  bounded  by  Jerusalem  and  its 
holy  associations.  With  the  national  disinte- 
gration and  the  separation  of  the  people  from 
the  homeland  the  need  for  a  well-defined  relig- 
ious code  as  an  aid  to  worship  and  for  the 
instruction  of  their  children,  became  imperative. 

Whether  or  not  Ezra  and  those  who  followed 
him  in  the  compilation  and  editing  of  the  religious 
literature  of  the  Jews  realized  the  infinite  scope 
and  importance  of  their  work,  we  do  not  know. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  the  selection  they 
made  has  been  amply  justified  by  the  unfolding 
centuries,  and  the  prophetical  canon  possesses  and 
exercises  the  same  dynamic  spiritual  power  today 
that  characterized  it  in  the  days  of  its  original 
appeal. 

We  do  not  know  who  began  the  work  of  editing 
the  second  or  prophetical  canon.  Ezra  may  have 
taken  it  up  on  the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch, 
or  what  is  more  probable  he  may  have  assigned 
it  to  a  young  priest-student,  who  after  the  death 
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of  his  teacher,  carried  on  the  work.  One  fact  is 
plain  to  the  thoughtful  critic.  The  same  rule  that 
Ezra  had  applied  to  the  selection  of  material  for 
the  first  canon  was  used  by  his  successors  in  their 
choice  of  documents  for  the  second.  The  manu- 
scripts were  examined  to  discover  those  inherent 
proofs  of  divine  inspiration  which  alone  would 
entitle  them  to  be  classified  as  Holy  Scripture, 
and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (Deuteronomy,  chapters  five  to  twenty- 
six  inclusive)  was  used  as  a  measuring  standard 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  prophetical  writings. 
Isaiah's  ringing  appeal,  "To  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony:  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this 
word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them," 
would  be  a  fair  and  safe  testing  rule,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  determining  factors  in  the  selective 
work. 

In  addition  to  these  two  tests,  the  historical 
vindication  of  the  prophetical  utterances  had  to 
be  taken  into  account,  and  of  this  there  were  in- 
numerable proofs.  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and 
Micah  were  prophets  who  had  lived  and  worked 
in  the  years  prior  to  the  dispersion  of  Israel  and 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  They  had  foretold 
these  calamities,  and  to  their  prophecies  there 
had  since  been  added  the  weight  of  literal  ful- 
fillment thereby  establishing  their  right  to  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Jere- 
miah, too,  with  Zechariah,  Haggai,  and  other 
lesser  distinguished  messengers  of  God,  had  had 
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their  words  justified,  and  their  warnings  vindi- 
cated by  subsequent  events. 

There  was  yet  another  rule  that  the  editors 
appear  to  have  applied  in  making  their  selection 
from  the  mass  of  material  at  hand,  and  that  was 
whether  the  prophecies  had  a  universal  appeal, 
a  message  and  meaning,  not  alone  to  the  Jews 
and  to  their  times,  but  to  the  world  of  humanity 
in  every  age  and  in  every  place.  This  undoubt- 
edly accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  many  prophecies 
regarding  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  a  Deliverer, 
who  should  exalt  Israel  and  rule  all  nations,  were 
included  in  the  second  canon. 

This  collection  consists  of  the  seven  major 
prophets;  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel;  and  the  twelve  minor 
prophets:  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah, 
Micah,  Nahum,  Habbakuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  These  latter  were  in- 
corporated into  one  volume,  and  this  was  called 
the  "Book  of  the  Twelve."  Thus  it  came  about 
in  the  process  of  time,  that  the  prophetical  col- 
lection, the  second  canon,  was  added  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

We  do  not  know  when  it  was  completed,  but  it 
must  have  been  prior  to  the  year  300  B.  C.  for 
about  this  date  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah  were  written.  As  these  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  second  canon,  but  are  essentially 
prophetical  and  historical  writings,  it  is  natural 
to  conclude  that  this  canon  was  already  closed. 
In  the  year  200  B.  C.  a  Jewish  historian  wrote, 
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"The  Law  and  the  Prophets  have  the  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture,"  thus  showing  that  these  two 
canons  of  the  Old  Testament  were  at  this  time 
already  well-known.  If  one  questions  why  it  took 
so  many  years  to  determine  the  contents  of  this 
second  canon,  the  answer  must  be  that  as  respect 
and  reverence  for  the  Pentateuch  grew,  Jewish 
historians  scrutinized  and  criticized  most  care- 
fully every  manuscript  that  should  afterwards  be 
known  as  Holy  Scripture. 

The  frequent  reference  to,  and  use  of  quota- 
tions from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  by  Christ 
Jesus,  shows  the  importance  that  he  attached  to 
these  sacred  books,  as  well  as  the  recognized 
authority  accorded  them  in  his  time.  He  said  to 
his  critics,  "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy 
the  law,  or  the  prophets:  I  am  not  come  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfill."  On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
the  three  Apostles  who  accompanied  Jesus  to  that 
scene  of  ineffable  glory,  saw  Moses,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Law,  and  Elijah,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Prophets,  talking  with  Jesus  concern- 
ing the  decease  that  he  was  shortly  to  accomphsh 
at  Jerusalem  (Matt.  17:1-9,  Mark  9:2-9,  Luke 
9:28-36). 
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THE  THIRD  CANON,  THE  APOCRYPHA,  AND 
THE  SEPTUAGINT 

I.    THE  THIRD  CANON 

A.    COMPILATION  AND  APPROVAL 

WE  ARE  now  ready  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Generations  of  devout  Israelites 
had  chanted  the  Psalms  of  David  and  other  He- 
brew bards.  They  had  treasured  the  valorous 
deeds  of  their  national  heroes,  and  the  proverbs 
of  their  wise  men;  gradually  the  more  spiritual 
of  these  writings  assumed  a  prominent  place  in 
the  religious  life  of  the  people.  Through  popular 
usage  and  ecclesiastical  approval,  therefore, 
these  manuscripts  which  had  no  logical  place  in 
the  first  and  second  canons  were  formed  into  a 
third  canon  and  included  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

As  early  as  the  year  40  A.  D.,  Philo,  a  historian 
and  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  wrote  a  history 
in  which  he  quoted  freely  from  many  of  the  Old 
Testament  books  including  some  of  the  third 
canon. 

This  third  canon,  called  in  the  Greek  Hagio- 
grapha  or  Sacred  Writings,  was  completed  about 
135  B.  C,  but  did  not  receive  final  approval  and 
sanction  as  Scripture  until  the  year  90  A.  D.  when 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  meeting  at  Jamnia,  set 
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the  seal  of  authority  upon  it.  One  reason  for  the 
prolonged  delay  in  recognizing  these  books  as 
inspired  Scripture  lay  in  the  century-old  dispute 
over  the  admission  of  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  and 
the  Song  of  Solomon  to  the  sacred  canon.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  Christ  Jesus  never  referred 
to  these  disputed  books,  although  he  quoted  from 
all  other  Old  Testament  writings.  In  his  day  these 
books  were  not  regarded  as  inspired,  and  he  ap- 
parently chose  to  ignore  them  rather  than  enter 
into  the  controversy  and  so  perhaps  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  his  mission. 

This  third  canon  consists  of  three  distinct 
groups  of  literature:  the  poetical.  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, and  Job;  the  dramatic  and  ethical,  some- 
times called  the  "Five  Rolls,"  Song  of  Solomon, 
Ruth,  Esther,  Lamentations,  and  Ecclesiastes;  and 
the  historical— Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
Chronicles. 

It  should  now  be  clear  to  the  reader  that  the 
Old  Testament  does  not  represent  the  work  of 
one  man,  of  a  group  of  men,  or  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council;  it  is  a  collection  of  many  books  by  many 
authors,  carefully  edited  and  compiled  by  devout 
Jewish  scholars  who  saw  in  these  writings  the 
orderly  unfoldment  of  an  inspired  revelation  of 
the  divine  purpose.  Throughout  many  genera- 
tions these  sacred  writings  had  given  full  proof 
of  their  inspiration  and  the  adaptability  of  their 
messages  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people.  It 
is  necessary  to  know  this^  showitig  as  it  does,  that 
while  the  Sanhecjrin-  officially  set  the  seal  of  its 
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approval  on  the  books,  that  august  body  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  selection  of  these 
books  and  their  orderly  placement  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptureis. 

B.  NEW  TESTAMENT  RECOGNITION 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  many  references 
to  the  three-fold  division  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
Jesus  referred  to  the  Law  in  some  instances,  to 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  in  others,  and  at  least 
on  one  occasion  he  identified  his  mission  with  the 
prophecies  of  the  third  canon  (Luke  24:44).  In 
Luke  11:51,  and  Matthew  23:35,  Jesus  also  showed 
his  acquaintance  with  the  three  canons  of  his 
Bible  when  he  told  of  those  prophets  "from  Abel 
to  Zacharias"  whose  blood  had  been  shed  because 
of  their  faithful  witness  unto  the  truth.  He  re- 
ferred to  Abel,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph, 
Moses,  David,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Naaman,  Jeremiah, 
Isaiah,  Daniel,  Jonah,  and  many  other  Old  Tes- 
tament characters  and  incidents,  thus  stamping 
the  inspired  record  with  the  seal  of  his  acknowl- 
edgement and  approval.  The  book  of  The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  all  the  Epistles  are  also  pro- 
fuse in  copious  quotations  from  the  three  Old 
Testament  canons. 

C.  JOSEPHUS'  TESTIMONY 

Josephus,  the  best  known  of  Jewish  historians, 
bom  in  Jerusalem  in  the  year  38  A.  D.,  wrote 
sixty  years  later,  "It  is  not  the  case  with  us  to 
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have  vast  numbers  of  books  disagreeing  and  con- 
flicting with  one  another.  We  have  but  two  and 
twenty,  containing  the  history  of  all  time."  The 
thirty-nine  books  of  our  Old  Testament  corres- 
pond to  the  twenty-two  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
the  numerical  difference  being  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  latter,  Ruth  is  in  the  book  of 
Judges,  Lamentations  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah, 
the  twelve  Minor  Prophets  in  the  Book  of  the 
Twelve,  and  Kings,  Samuel  and  Chronicles  each 
in  one  volume.  This  classification  of  the  books 
corresponds  to  the  number  of  consonants  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  at  the  time  of  Josephus,  vowels 
being  added  later  for  the  purpose  of  translation. 

Josephus  further  adds,  "Though  so  great  an  in- 
terval of  time  has  passed"  (referring  to  the  inter- 
vening years  since  the  completion  of  the  canon) 
"no  one  has  ventured  to  add  to  or  alter  a  syllable, 
and  it  is  the  instinct  of  every  Jew  from  the  day 
of  his  birth  to  consider  these  books  as  the  teaching 
of  God  and  to  abide  by  them,  and  if  need  be, 
cheerfully  to  lay  down  his  life  in  their  behalf." 

The  most  rigid  rule  of  Rabbinical  practice  was 
in  the  matter  of  copying  the  Scriptures,  the  re- 
quirement for  the  synagogues  being  that  every 
copy  in  use  must  be  letter  perfect,  and  that  any 
roll  deficient  in  a  word  or  letter  should  be  de- 
stroyed. 

II.    THE  APOCRYPHA 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  what  is  called  the 
Apocrypha  and  its  inclusion  in  the  Catholic 
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Bible.  The  question  naturally  arises,  why  are 
these  Apocryphal  books  not  found  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures?  The  word  Apocrypha  means  "The  Hid- 
den Writings",  and  may  refer  to  specific  books  that 
were  considered  the  especial  property  of  a  certain 
class  of  Jewish  teachers,  or  what  is  more  likely, 
to  certain  books  which,  while  valuable  from  an 
ethical  and  historical  standpoint,  lacked  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  divine  inspiration,  the  rule  by 
which  the  editors  always  judged  the  writings 
from  which  they  selected  the  books  of  the  several 
canons. 

The  fourteen  Apocryphal  books  are:  I.  and  II. 
Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith,  Remainder  of  Esther,  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  (Ecclesiasticus) ,  Baruch,  Song  of  the  Three 
Children,  Story  of  Susann,  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
Prayer  of  Manasses,  and  I.  and  II  Maccabees. 

The  Apocrypha  formed  a  very  important  part 
of  Jewish  literature  in  the  century  before  the 
advent  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  these  books  were  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  Jewish  historians,  but 
never  with  the  same  veneration  accorded  the 
canonical  writings. 

These  books  are  included  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Bible  and  are  accorded  equal  authority  with 
those  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In  the 
Greek  Catholic  church,  they,  while  recognized  and 
taught  from,  are  relegated  to  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion in  the  Bible.  The  Anglican  church  places 
them  as  an  appendix  to  the  Old  Testament,  but 
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not  as  canonical  writings,  while  all  other  denom- 
inations reject  them  altogether. 

The  Apocrypha  is  mainly  valuable  to  us  because 
it  helps  to  bridge  the  historical  gap  between  the 
close  of  the  prophetical  era  in  Israel  and  the 
advent  of  John  the  Baptist,  four  centuries  of 
silence  so  far  as  the  canonical  writings  are  con- 
cerned. 

Two  things  taught  in  the  Apocrypha  and  of 
frequent  reference  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
which  are  not  emphasized  in  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, are  the  immortality  of  man,  and  the  use  of 
the  term  "Son  of  Man"  as  applied  to  the  Messiah. 

Why  are  the  Apocryphal  books  included  in 
certain  versions  of  the  Bible  when  these  books 
are  not  found  in  the  original  canon?  This  question 
takes  us  into  the  realm  of  history.  We  have  fol- 
lowed the  Jews  in  their  exile  into  Babylon  in  the 
years  598  and  587  B.  C.  We  have  traced  on  two 
occasions,  the  return  of  small  bands  of  the  de- 
scendants of  these  exiles  to  Jerusalem.  But,  for 
the  most  part,  the  great  majority  of  the  Jews 
remained  in  Babylon,  and  under  successive  dyn- 
asties of  Babylon,  Persian  and  Grecian  kings, 
gradually  dispersed  to  the  growing  and  thriving 
centers  of  trade  where  they  became  rich  and 
developed  that  instinct  for  business  which  has 
characterized  the  race  from  that  time.   We  find 
them  in  the  seaports  and  cities,  on  the  travelled 
inland  thoroughfares  where  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  merchants  of  all  nations  of  the  then 
civilized  world.   All  of  this  viewed  from  the 
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material  standpoint  was  highly  wise  on  the  part 
of  the  Jews,  whose  chief  occupation  of  their 
fathers  had  been  agriculture  and  fruit  husbandry, 
and  who  had  wrested  from  the  stubborn  soil  of 
Palestine  a  meagre  living.  From  the  standpoint, 
however,  of  the  underlying  plan  of  the  Divine 
purpose,  it  was  the  preparing  of  the  way  for  the 
teaching  of  the  "One-God"  religion,  and  later,  for 
the  spread  and  establishment  of  Christianity. 

In  539  B.  C,  the  Babylon  empire  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  Persia.  In  521,  Darius,  the  Persian 
king,  invaded  Asia  Minor  and  was  defeated,  and 
in  480  Xerxes,  his  successor,  repeated  the  attempt 
to  subjugate  Asia  Minor  and  met  with  a  similar 
repulse.  These  two  invasions  of  the  Western 
world  left  a  lasting  legacy  of  hate  behind  them 
which  culminated  in  334  B.  C.  when  Alexander 
the  Great  led  a  mighty  army  into  Persia,  and  after 
almost  a  year  of  continued  fighting,  defeated  the 
Persians,  subjugated  Phoenicia,  and  entered 
Egypt.  Jerusalem  submitted  to  Alexander  with- 
out resistance,  having  learned  by  bitter  exper- 
ience the  folly  of  refusing  allegiance  to  a  con- 
quering invader. 

In  331  B.  C.  Alexander  discovered  a  little  fish- 
ing town  about  twelve  miles  west  of  the  main 
delta  of  the  Nile  and  there  founded  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  a  city  that  was  to  play  an  important 
part^n  the  spread  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and 
the  teachings  of  Judaism.  He  showed  his  wisdom 
by  siettling  therein  a  large  Jewish  colony  which 
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thrived  and  grew  until  more  than  half  of  the 
population  were  of  that  ancient  faith. 

III.    THE  SEPTUAGINT 

It  was  in  this  city  of  Alexandria  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  B.  C.  the  Septuagint, 
a  Greek  translation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
came  into  being.  This  was  the  first  translation 
of  the  original  manuscripts  or  rolls,  and  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  many  translations  which  have 
since  made  the  Bible  available  to  the  people  of 
every  language.  It  was  natural  that  the  Jews 
outside  of  Palestine,  living  in  the  midst  of  Grecian 
influence  and  culture,  should  have  imbibed  much 
of  the  lore  and  hterature  of  the  Greeks;  they 
traded  with  them,  lived  among  them,  and  grad- 
ually came  to  speak  much  of  their  tongue.  This 
is  how  the  term  Hellenist  originated,  signifying 
the  culture  that  gradually  developed  from  the 
blending  of  the  Hebrew,  Aramaic  and  Grecian 
tongues. 

The  Septuagint  was  the  result  of  Hellenist 
culture.  Its  legendary  origin  connects  it  with  the 
great  library  at  Alexandria  in  about  the  year 
285  B.  C,  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  who,  it  is  said,  desired  a  Greek  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  for  the  library.  Ac- 
cordingly (so  the  tradition  runs  )the  emperor  sent 
messengers  to  Eleazar,  the  high  priest  at  Jeru- 
salem, commanding  him  to  send  the  sacred  scrolls 
of  the  Law  of  Alexandria  in  the  custody  of  seven- 
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ty-two  of  the  elders,  six  from  each  of  the  twelve 
tribes.  When  they  arrived  they  were  treated 
with  great  courtesy  and  given  quarters  on  a  small 
island  off  the  main  coast  where  these  seventy-two 
learned  men  labored  for  several  months  trans- 
lating the  Jewish  Scriptures  into  the  Hellenist 
tongue,  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  All  of 
this  is  pure  legend  and  no  proof  of  it  can  be  found 
in  the  authentic  writings  of  that  time,  an  era 
prolific  in  the  production  of  Grecian  literature. 

The  Jews  in  Palestine  were  so  jealous  of  the 
Hebrew  language  that  they  refused  to  be  defiled 
by  the  use  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Consequently 
these  seventy-two  elders  from  Jerusalem  would 
have  been  unable  to  translate  their  Scriptures 
into  Greek,  whereas  the  Jews  in  Alexandria,  bom 
there  and  acquainted  with  Greek  literature  would 
be  the  natural  authors  of  such  a  translation. 

The  facts,  separated  from  fiction,  indicate  that 
the  Septuagint  was  the  work  of  these  Alexandrian 
Jews  who  spoke  a  combination  of  the  Greek  and 
Aramaic  tongues,  and  wished  to  have  a  Greek- 
Hebrew  translation  of  their  Scriptures  for  use  in 
teaching  the  national  religion  to  their  children. 

The  indisputable  fact  remains  that  the  trans- 
lation was  made,  and  that  it  soon  was  copied  and 
found  acceptance,  not  only  among  the  Jews  in 
Alexandria,  but  among  their  brethren  throughout 
the  empire  everywhere  except  in  Judaea  and 
Jerusalem. 

At  first  the  translation  was  confined  to  the  Law 
or  Pentateuch;  but  as  the  years  rolled  on,  other 
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of  the  canonical  books  were  added  and  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  finally  found  their  way  into  the 
collection.  As  we  have  said,  it  was  the  growth 
in  popularity  of  the  Septuagint  that  was  one  of 
the  determining  factors  in  the  action  taken  by  the 
Sanhedrin  at  Jamnia  in  90  A.  D.,  when  the  Jewish 
canon  was  finally  separated  from  the  Apocryphal 
Writings,  and  these  were  forever  excluded  from 
their  Scriptures. 
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FOUR  SILENT  CENTURIES 

inS^  HAVE  concluded  our  study  of  the  canons 
yy  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  now  arrive  at 
that  particular  period  in  Jewish  history 
of  which  we  have  no  Scriptural  record  except  for 
passages  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.   This  period  of 
four  hundred  years  bridges  the  gap  between  the 
last  book  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  first  book 
of  the  New.  Between  the  books  of  Malachi  and 
Matthew  as  they  appear  in  the  Bible  there  were 
four  centuries  of  history  with  which  we  should 
be  familiar  if  we  are  fully  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  New  Testament  narrative.  These 
years  with  no  voice  of  prophet  to  arouse  the 
nation  to  a  higher  sense  of  its  destiny,  were  filled 
with  events  of  momentous  import  to  the  student 
of  the  Bible.  Without  this  knowledge  he  cannot 
comprehend  the  significance  of  the  Jewish  atti- 
tude towards  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  the  bitter 
hostility  toward  him  of  the  priests  and  Pharisees. 
The  constant  clashings  between  Jesus  and  the 
rabbis  over  the  Sabbath,  the  paying  of  Roman 
tribute,  the  heaUng  of  the  sick,  and  the  interpre- 
tation placed  by  him  on  their  sacred  ceremonial 
practices— all  these  are  unintelligible  unless  we 
know  what  immediately  preceded  his  entry  upon 
the  scene. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  second  and 
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third  canons  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  com- 
piled, edited  and  promulgated  during  these  four 
hundred  years.  We  have  also  lightly  touched  on 
certain  pohtical  changes  in  the  Persian  and  Mace- 
donian empires  during  that  time,  and  we  have 
considered  the  first  translation  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  into  the  Hellenist  Greek  which  also 
took  place  in  this  period.  But  there  were  other 
historical  and  reUgious  events  that  claim  our 
attention,  and  we  shall  commence  this  chapter 
with  a  recital  of  some  of  these. 

I.    POLITICAL  CHANGES 

We  have  followed  the  history  of  Israel  from 
the  days  of  Saul  in  about  the  middle  of  the  elev- 
enth century  B.  C,  up  to  the  conquest  of  Persia  in 
334  B.  C,  by  Alexander  the  Great.  At  this  time 
the  Jews  came  under  the  government  of  Mace- 
donia or  Greece.  We  have  witnessed  Israel  paying 
tribute  to  Egypt,  Babylon,  Assyria  and  Persia, 
rarely  released  from  these  taxations  during  the 
several  centuries  of  foreign  domination.  We  have 
seen  Jerusalem  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  only  to 
suffer  again  and  again  from  the  ruthless  hands 
of  alien  invaders. 

Under  Persian  rule  however,  the  Jews  were 
given  much  latitude  and  allowed  to  express  them- 
selves along  lines  of  national  expansion.  For  over 
two  hundred  years  after  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  had 
reinstated  many  of  the  Jews  in  their  native  land, 
peace,  with  but  an  occasional  invasion  by  some 
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minor  power,  blessed  the  war-stricken  and  dev- 
astated land.  The  nation  prospered;  Jews  residing 
in  scattered  cities  of  the  Empire  sent  gifts  of 
money  back  to  their  relatives  in  Judaea;  the  native 
Jews  embarked  upon  industrial  and  marine  busi- 
ness with  other  nations;  a  certain  international 
prestige  accrued  to  the  rehabilitated  nation,  and 
later  even  Rome  itself  had  treaties  with  her. 

In  the  year  196  B.  C,  however,  a  great  change 
came  over  the  Nation's  fortunes.  At  this  time  her 
prosperity  caused  envious  eyes  to  turn  her  way. 
Syria  became  the  aggressor  in  a  series  of  bloody 
invasions  which  kept  the  land  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant terror.  History  repeated  itself  in  beseige- 
ments  of  Jerusalem  and  soon  the  prosperity  of 
the  people  became  dependent  upon  the  whims  of 
foreign  princes  and  potentates.  Let  us  recite  the 
sad  story  as  history  records  it. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  clearly  understand 
certain  political  changes  which  concern  Palestine 
and  the  Jews  in  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  is  now  necessary 
to  deal  briefly  with  a  line  of  Syrian  kings  whose 
royal  title  was  that  of  Antiochus.  These  poten- 
tates seem  to  have  had  a  kingdom  within  the 
Macedonian  or  Greek  kingdom  and  to  have  con- 
ducted belligerent  enterprises  against  other 
peoples,  including  the  Jews. 

Antiochus  the  First,  a  son  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Syria  in  280  B.  C.  and 
had  his  capital  at  Antioch.  The  chief  event  of 
his  reign  was  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  or  Celts 
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who  had  invaded  Asia  Minor  and  taken  possession 
of  a  part  of  the  country  which  afterwards  became 

known  as  Galatia.  ,  .    .  xi. 

Antiochus  the  Second  succeeded  his  father  in 
261  B  C.  and  reigned  until  246  B.  C.  His  reign 
was  characterized  by  an  act  which  led  to  his 
death.  Under  pressure  from  Egypt  he  was  forced 
to  put  away  his  wife  and  marry  an  Egyptian 
princess,  Berenice.  On  the  death  of  the  E^ptian 
king  however,  Berenice  was  discarded  and 
Laodice  his  former  wife  was  restored  to  royal 
favor.  Laodice  shortly  afterward,  out  of  revenge 
or  mistrust  of  her  husband,  procured  his  death 
as  well  as  that  of  Berenice  and  her  son. 

Antiochus  the  Third,  sumamed  "The  Great, 
was  not  the  son  of  Antiochus  the  Second,  who 
apparently  left  no  heir  to  the  throne.  History 
records  that  a  certain  Seleucus  Callinicus  man- 
aged the  affair  of  the  kingdom  for  some  twenty- 
three  years,  and  upon  his  death  in  223  B.  C,  his 
son  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  revived  the  title  of  Antiochus  which 
his  father  had  apparently  discarded.  He  was  killed 
in  an  attempt  to  plunder  the  temple  at  Elymais 
in  187  B  C,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sel- 
eucus Philopator  who,  like  his  grandfather,  re- 
jected the  princely  title  of  Antiochus.  He  reigned 
from  187  to  175  B.  C. 
A.    THE  MACCABEAN  REVOLT 

In  198  B.  C.  Syria  invaded  Judaea  and  estab- 
lished a  Syrian  administration  over  the  country. 
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In  175  B.  C.  a  successor  of  Antiochus  the  Third, 
after  trouble  with  Greece  and  Rome,  seized  the 
Syrian  throne  from  which  his  father  had  been 
deposed,  and  began  a  series  of  foul  attacks  upon 
the  religious  practices  of  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
and  Judaea.    In  order  to  force  the  people  into 
more  absolute  subjection,  he  undertook  to  compel 
them  to  worship  heathen  gods.   In  170  B.  C.  he 
plundered  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  of  some  of  its 
treasures,  including  the  seven-branched  golden 
candlestick,  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  table 
of  shewbread.    He  placed  a  strong  Syrian  gar- 
rison in  Jerusalem,  and  forbade  the  Jews,  under 
penalty  of  death,  to  read  their  Scriptures,  observe 
the  Sabbath,  or  practice  the  rite  of  circumcision. 
Further  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  Jews  and 
their  religion,  he  caused  a  huge  pig  to  be  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  and  had  the 
sacred  writings  strewn  upon  the  temple  floor, 
then  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
animal.  (See  Daniel  8:11,  12).  Pagan  altars  were 
erected  in  every  town  in  Judaea,  and  each  month 
search  was  made  for  any  who  possessed  copies 
of  the  Law  or  who  had  practiced  circumcision  on 
new-born  sons. 

A  pagan  altar  was  also  erected  on  the  altar  of 
burnt  offerings  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  168  B.  C.  the 
high  priest  himself  went  over  to  Antiochus,  em- 
braced paganism,  and  thus  officially  sanctioned 
all  its  abominations.  (See  Daniel  11:20-24).  This 
final  act  on  the  part  of  their  highest  religious 
official  was  the  last  straw  upon  the  backs  of  the 
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long-suffering  people,  an^  precipitated  a  reaction 
and  revolt  that  was  to  b^the  the  nation  in  blood 
and  introduce  into  the  arena  of  great  warriors 
and  patriots  the  name  of  the  Maccabees. 

In  168  B.  C.  Mattathias,  a  priest  of  Modin,  re- 
fused to  do  pagan  sacrifice,  slew  the  Syrian  offi- 
cer who  was  sent  to  compel  his  obedience,  and 
with  his  five  sons  escaped  to  the  mountains.  He 
was  joined  by  a  number  of  pious  Jews  including 
the  adherents  of  a  new  sect  afterwards  known  as 
the  Pharisees,  and  was  able  to  hold  out  against 
the  forces  of  Syria  for  several  months.  In  the 
end,  however,  he  and  two  of  his  sons  were  slain, 
leaving  Judas,  Jonathan,  and  Simon  to  carry  on 
the  sacred  protest. 

From  166  to  161  B.  C.  Judas  Maccabeus,  or 
"Judas,  the  Hammerer,"  as  the  name  means,  led 
the  revolt  against  Syria.   His  plans  included  the 
re-establishment  of  pure  Judaism  and  of  a  Jewish 
political  state.    He  defeated  three  great  Syrian 
forces  and  in  December,  165  B  C,  he  entered 
Jerusalem,  cleansed  the  temple  of  the  pagan  rites, 
and  celebrated  his  victory  over  the  Syrians  with 
a  great  religious  feast.  He  appointed  priests  who 
had  not  defiled  themselves  by  going  over  to  the 
heathen,  and  these  carried  out  the  rubbish,  stones, 
etc.,  that  cluttered  up  the  courts  of  the  temple. 
They  tore  down  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  which 
had  been  so  polluted,  and  in  its  place  built  an- 
other of  new  stones.  They  burnt  incense  on  the 
altar  to  dedicate  it  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
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relighted  the  candles  on  the  seven-branched 
candlestick,  and  again  spread  out  the  table  of 
shewbread.  In  the  meantime  Judas  had  appointed 
a  part  of  his  forces  to  storm  the  Syrian  citadel  in 
Jerusalem,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  the  invaders 
were  vanquished.  (Chapters  nine  to  fourteen  of 
Zechariah  were  written  about  this  time,  following 
the  restoration  of  the  altar  and  the  temporary 
enjoyment  of  religious  liberty  and  peace). 

In  163  B.  C.  the  Syrian  armies  again  laid  seige 
to  Jerusalem,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  it,  but 
did  not  again  attempt  to  establish  pagan  worship 
therein.  After  appointing  Alcimus  high  priest, 
the  Syrian  general  returned  to  Damascus.  Judas, 
however,  having  succeeded  in  arousing  the  people 
and  winning  them  to  his  standard,  defeated  the 
garrison  and  once  more  took  possession  of  the 
city.  Again  the  Syrian  armies  entered  Judaea 
and  beseiged  Jerusalem.  The  general  in  com- 
mand threatened  to  burn  both  city  and  temple 
unless  Judas  was  delivered  up  to  him.  He  was 
defeated,  however;  and  Judas,  realizing  the  im- 
perative need  of  definite  pohtical  leadership  for 
his  people,  assumed  the  office  of  high  priest,  thus 
placing  himself  and  his  family  at  the  head  of  the 
Nation.  His  first  official  act  was  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Roman  Senate  demanding  that  the 
Syrians  be  restrained  from  again  invading  Judaea 
and  offering  to  make  a  treaty  with  Rome  whereby 
he  would  assist  that  power  in  maintaining  order 
in  the  East.  In  response  to  his  appeal,  the  Roman 
Senate  sent  an  order  to  the  general  in  the  field 
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commanding  him  and  his  armies  to  return  to 
Syria,  and  forbidding  that  State  from  again  mo- 
lesting the  peace  of  the  Jews.  Before  the  mes- 
senger reached  his  destination,  however,  another 
clash  had  taken  place  between  the  conflicting 
armies  in  which  Judas  had  been  killed. 

From  161  to  150  B.  C.  Jonathan,  brother  of 
Judas,  reigned  as  High  Priest  in  Judaea  outside 
of  Jerusalem,  which  in  spite  of  the  Roman  com- 
mand was  in  the  possession  of  the  Syrians  most 
of  that  time.  In  150  B.  C.  Jonathan,  by  a  diplo- 
matic agreement  with  Syria,  was  made  a  Syrian 
prince  and  installed  in  Jerusalem  as  military  and 
civil  governor.  He  re-estabUshed  treaty  relations 
with  Rome  and  Greece  and  also  during  his  tenure 
of  office  separated  Jerusalem  proper  from  the 
foreign  citadel  by  means  of  a  high  wall. 

Upon  Jonathan's  death  in  143  B.  C.  his  brother 
Simon  succeeded  him  as  High  Priest  and  gov- 
ernor. One  year  later,  taking  advantage  of  the 
disrupted  condition  of  Syria,  he  drove  a  hard 
bargain  with  Antiochus  the  Sixth,  as  a  result  of 
which  his  nation  again  achieved  political  inde- 
pendence. In  141  B.  C.  at  a  great  assembly  of 
priests  and  rulers  of  the  people,  the  office  of  high 
priest  was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the 
Maccabees. 

In  133  B.  C.  Simon  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John  Hyrcanus.  During  his  reign  another  Syrian 
army  beseiged  Jerusalem,  but  John  made  terms 
with  the  commanding  general  who,  after  exacting 
a  heavy  tribute,  left  the  Jews  in  peace. 
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This  act  of  John's  by  no  means  pleased  the 
Pharisees,  a  strong  political  party  of  Jewish 
Puritans  whose  fathers  had  been  among  the  first 
to  rally  to  the  standard  of  his  uncle,  Judas.  On 
the  other  hand  the  priestly  party  known  as  the 
Sadducees,  willing  to  have  peace  at  any  price,— 
even  at  the  cost  of  national  honor— approved 
John's  capitulation  to  the  Syrians.  When  the 
Pharisees  rebuked  John  for  his  diplomacy  he 
broke  with  them  and  sided  with  the  Sadducees. 

Upon  the  death  of  John  in  105  B.  C.  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  oldest  son,  Aristobulus,  who  died 
one  year  later.  In  104  B.  C.  Alexandra,  widow 
of  Aristobulus,  married  her  late  husband's 
brother,  Alexander  Janneaus,  who  then  assumed 
the  reigns  of  government.  Like  his  father  he  also 
broke  with  the  Pharisees,  an  act  which  led  to 
six  years  of  bitter  strife.  Alexander  won,  but  upon 
his  deathbed  urged  his  queen  to  make  friends 
with  them,  and  in  the  reconciliation  which  fol- 
lowed her  acquiescence,  the  Pharisees  supplanted 
the  Sadducees  as  her  chief  advisors.  For  nine 
years  after  her  second  husband's  death.  Queen 
Alexandra  administered  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom. 

From  63  to  37  B.  C.  three  revolutions  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession  until  Herod  the 
First  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Caesar  in  37 
B.  C. 

We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  several 
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groups  of  religionists  which  had  their  origin  and 
development  during  the  four  centuries  immed- 
iately preceding  the  Christian  era.  Those  to  be 
considered  are  the  Scribes,  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
Samaritans,  Essenes,  Herodians,  and  Zealots. 


II.    RELIGIOUS  GROUPS 

A.    THE  SCRIBES 


1.    ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Prior  to  the  return  of  some  of  the  Jews  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  preparation  of  the  Pentateuch 
by  Ezra,  the  nation  had  been  bound  together  by 
a  system  of  reUgious  beliefs  and  practices  having 
their  source  in  the  Mosaic  Law  and  the  teachings 
of  the  prophets.  With  the  completion  of  the 
written  Law,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  a 
special  class  of  trained  men  should  be  created  to 
read,  interpret,  and  teach  it. 

For  every  community  the  great  problem  is  the 
interpretation  and  administration  of  law.  This 
was  the  problem  which  confronted  Ezra  after  he 
and  Nehemiah  had  re-established  the  rehgion  of 
their  fathers  in  Jerusalem.  In  order  that  the 
possibility  of  any  future  disintegration  might  be 
avoided,  and  a  strong  cohesive  bond  within  the 
nation  be  developed,  it  was  of  supreme  importance 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  promulga- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Thus  it  gradually  came  about  that  the  Law 
became  the  national  Constitution  of  the  new 
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theocracy,  the  very  foundation  of  the  superstruc- 
ture of  Judaism,  the  binding  strands  of  a  national 
union  impregnable  in  its  supremacy.  As  the  years 
unfolded,  this  Law  was  made  adaptable  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  the  national  life,  and  thus 
it  became  indissolubly  interwoven  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  peogle,  confronting  them  at 
every  point  of  social,  domestic,  civil,  and  political 
contact. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  scribal  teaching,  the 
Law  became  the  dominant  power  in  Israel's  com- 
munity hfe.  It  was  required  by  the  Talmud  that, 
wherever  there  were  ten  families  of  Jews,  there 
should  be  a  synagogue  and  a  Scribe  to  teach  the 
Law.  The  first  Biblical  mention  of  a  scribe  is 
found  in  Second  Samuel,  chapter  eight,  verse 
seventeen  where  we  are  told  that  King  David 
had  a  secretary  or  scribe  named  Seraiah.  In 
other  Scripture  references  we  learn  that  the 
scribes  or  royal  secretaries  were  the  first  officers 
of  the  Crown.   These  functionaries,  however,  are 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  class  known  as  the 
scribes  or  royal  secretaries  were  the  first  officers 
From  a  study  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  ref- 
erences in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  Scribes  as  a  class  of  teachers 
had  their  origin  in  Babylon  during  the  exile,  and 
were  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  Levites 
and  priests.    Ezra  is  referred  to  as  "A  ready 
Scribe,"  and  we  know  that  he  also  belonged  to 
the  priestly  class  through  direct  descent  from 
Aaron.  The  first  Biblical  recognition  of  the  Scribes 
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as  a  distinct  class  of  teachers  and  interpreters  of 
the  Law  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah, 
chapter  eight,  verse  eight  where  it  is  written,  "So 
they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly, 
and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  under- 
stand the  reading." 

In  its  scope  and  application  to  the  varied  needs 
of  the  people,  the  Torah  or  Law  contacted  every 
phase  of  individual,  community,  and  national 
life.  It  was  primarily  and  fundamentally  the 
textbook  of  the  rehabilitated  Israel  to  whom 
religion  and  the  State  were  one  and  the  same. 

The  Scribes  first  functioned  as  official  copyists 
of  the  Pentateuch,  providing  every  synagogue 
with  a  copy  of  the  precious  Law.  From  copyists 
they  developed  into  interpreters,  making  copious 
notes  and  lengthy  homilies  on  separate  papyri, 
and  using  these  notes  when  teaching  the  Law  in 
their  communities.   Thus  we  find  that  teaching 
became  a  natural  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
humble  copyist  to  the  exalted  office  of  rabbi.  The 
function  of  an  interpreter  of  the  Law  naturally 
elevated  the  Scribe  to  a  position  of  influence  and 
importance  in  the  nation  and  raised  him  far  above 
his  fellows.   He  became  the  lawyer  of  his  com- 
munity and  often  assumed  the  role  of  magistrate, 
adjudicating  civil  disputes  and  passing  sentences 
on  criminal  offenders.  He  widened  his  sphere  of 
influence  and  power,  until  as  teacher,  lawyer 
and  magistrate  he  became  superior  to  the  priest 
himself. 
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2.    METHOD  OF  TEACHING 

At  first  the  expounding  of  the  Law  was  done 
by  the  Scribes  at  public  assemblies  held  at  set 
times  and  in  large  centers  of  population.  The 
people  attended  these  assemblies  and  listened  to 
their  learned  men  discuss  and  interpret  the 
Scriptures.  Gradually  these  great  assembhes  gave 
place  to  a  more  orderly  system  of  teaching  and 
each  local  synagogue  became  the  schoolroom 
where  young  and  old  were  taught  the  funda- 
mentals of  their  religion.  This  instruction  was 
usually  given  in  upper  chambers  at  the  close  of 
the  regular  public  service  on  the  Sabbath. 

In  teaching,  the  Scribe  sat  on  a  raised  plat- 
form with  the  students  seated  on  the  lower  level 
of  the  room.  Thus  we  understand  the  reference 
in  the  gospels,  to  Mary  sitting  at  Jesus'  feet, 
learning  from  him  the  essentials  of  the  kingdom 
of  God;  and  also  to  Paul's  statement  that  he  had 
sat  as  a  student  at  the  feet  of  the  great  rabbi, 
Gamaliel. 

The  method  pursued  was  for  a  pupil  to  ask  a 
question  and  for  the  Scribe  to  answer  it.  This 
would  be  followed  by  a  discussion  in  which  the 
other  members  of  the  class  would  participate,  and 
thus  the  point  at  issue  would  be  threshed  out  and 
indelibly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  learners. 

When  Herod  the  Great  rebuilt  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  he  added  to  the  original  structure 
many  schoolrooms  where  the  doctors  of  the  Law, 
Scribes  who  had  risen  high  in  scholarship  and  had 
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become  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  itself,  exer- 
cised their  functions  as  teachers.  It  was  in  one 
of  these  schoolrooms,  not  in  the  temple  proper, 
that  Jesus,  then  a  lad  of  twelve,  was  found  by  his 
anxious  mother,  listening  to  these  learned  doctors 
and  asking  them  questions,  startling  them  by  his 
knowledge  of  and  insight  into  the  teachings  of 
the  Law  and  the  prophets. 

3.    THE  SCRIBES  AND  THE  TALMUD  OR  MISHNA 

Webster  defines  Mishna  as,  "A  collection  or 
digest  of  Jewish  traditions  and  explanations  of 
Scripture,  forming  the  text  of  the  Talmud."  It 
is  to  the  Scribes  that  we  owe  the  Talmud  or 
Mishna.  They  encouraged  the  belief  that  every 
sentence  of  the  Mosaic  Law  had  its  explanation, 
and  that  these  explanations  and  amplifications 
of  the  original  were  as  sacred  and  binding  on  the 
Jew  as  the  Law  itself.  These  interpretations  were 
called  the  Mishna,  or  Second  Law,  and  this  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  rabbinical  lore  in  time 
became  the  textbook  from  which  the  Scribe 
obtained  his  authority  for  much  of  his  teaching, 
finally  superseding  the  Law  itself  in  importance. 

It  is  to  these  traditions  taught  by  the  Scribes 
from  their  Mishna  that  Jesus  referred  when  he 
asked,  "Why  do  ye  make  the  commandment  of 
God"  (the  original  Law  of  Moses)  "of  no  effect 
by  your  traditions?";  and  again,  "Ye  have  made 
the  commandment  of  God  of  none  effect  by  your 
traditions."    (See  Matthew,  chapter  fifteen). 
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4.   ATTITUDE  OF  THE  SCRIBES  TOWARD  JESUS 

Jesus  said  of  the  Scribes  that  they  "sat  in 
Moses'  seat."  That  is,  they  assumed  the  same 
functions  of  teacher,  judge  and  administrator  that 
Moses  possessed  during  the  wanderings  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness. 

The  Scribes  loved  the  title  of  Rabbi,  and  to  be 
greeted  with  deferential  respect  in  the  market 
and  other  public  places.  As  magistrates  they  had 
the  power  of  binding  or  loosing,  of  publishing 
authoritative  judgments  on  the  legality  of  con- 
duct, and  of  appropriating  to  themselves  the  chief 
seats  in  the  synagogue  and  at  feasts. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Scribes  assumed  the 
trusteeship  of  the  nation's  religious  interests. 
They  taught,  interpreted,  administered,  and  vin- 
dicated the  Law.  They  imposed  harsh  penalties 
for  the  smallest  infraction  of  the  Mishna.  Know- 
ing this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  their 
open  hostility  to  Jesus  and  his  teachings.  The 
Master  represented  an  order  of  moral  and  spirit- 
ual ethics  to  which  they  were  indifferent.  He 
incorporated  in  his  character  and  teaching  much 
of  the  old  prophetical  office,  and  the  Scribe  had 
no  use  for  the  prophets  of  his  day,  believing  as 
he  did  that  the  written  law,  and  his  beloved 
Mishna  contained  the  whole  of  the  Divine  revela- 
tion. Hence  his  antagonism  to  both  John  the 
Baptist  and  Jesus.  He  could  not  understand  the 
prophetical  note  in  their  teaching,  and  what  the 
Scribe  could  not  imderstand  he  opposed. 
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The  Book  of  Matthew,  chapter  twenty-three, 
contains  an  illuminating  character  sketch  of  the 
Scribe  and  of  our  Lord's  denunciation  of  his 
type  and  system.  The  great  crime  of  the  Scribes 
lay  in  gradually  smothering  the  original  Law  of 
Moses  in  a  blanket  of  human  opinions  and  inter- 
pretations, and  in  emphasizing  these  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law. 

Because  of  this,  we  find  the  Scribes  as  a  class, 
constantly  dogging  the  footsteps  of  Jesus,  endeav- 
oring to  catch  him  in  some  statement  which  they 
might  construe  as  heresy  toward  their  law.  They 
asked  him  questions  which  they  secretly  hoped 
he  would  be  unable  to  answer,  and  thereby  dis- 
credit himself  as  a  teacher  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  They  frequently  made  a  great  show  of 
sincerity  in  order  to  throw  him  off  his  guard 
and  thus  unwittingly  expose  himself  to  one  of 
their  vicious  thrusts.  It  is  small  wonder  there- 
fore, that  the  Master  warned  his  disciples  to 
"Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Scribes  which  is 
hypocrisy." 

B.    THE  PHARISEES. 

1.    ORIGIN  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 

One  effect  of  the  dogmatic  teachings  of  the 
Scribes  was  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  sec- 
tarianism within  the  nation.  Men  began  to  take 
issue  with  certain  interpretations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures by  prominent  Scribes,  and  other  groups 
began  to  emphasize  the  Mosaic  Law,  with  the 
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result  that  in  the  second  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  we  find  the  theocracy  divided  into 
separate  and  conflicting  camps  of  religionists, 
warring  with  one  another,  and  not  infrequently 
through  fanatical  zeal,  precipitating  civil  strife. 

Just  when  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  came  into 
being  is  shrouded  in  historic  obscurity.  Josephus 
tells  us  that  they  were  among  the  staunchest 
supporters  and  adherents  of  the  Maccabean  dyn- 
asty as  early  as  the  year  160  B.  C.  Originally 
they  became  known  as  the  "Pious"  and  "Separa- 
tists," because  they  drew  apart  from  their 
heathen  neighbors,  and  gradually  assumed  an 
attitude  of  superiority  toward  those  of  their  own 
countrymen  who  had  acquired  liberal  and  Hel- 
lenist views. 

This  attitude  of  superiority  and  the  consequent 
withdrawal  of  the  Pharisee  from  participation  in 
the  religious  life  of  his  neighbors  was  intensified 
by  the  fanatical  teachings  of  the  Talmud.  It  is 
easy  therefore,  for  us  to  see  how  by  degrees, 
Pharisaism  began  to  stand  for  religious  narrow- 
ness, arrogance,  bigotry,  pride  and  oppression, 
merging  later  into  hypocrisy  and  persecution. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  its  beginning  the  sect 
stood  for  the  best  that  was  in  Judaiasm,  and  that 
it  saved  from  extinction  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  hereditary  religion. 

The  Pharisees  were  the  Puritans  of  Judaism. 
It  was  these  rigid  religionists  who,  when  Anti- 
ochus  the  Fourth  endeavored  to  destroy  the 
Jewish  religion,  aroused  the  nation  to  a  sense  of 
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its  danger,  and  espousing  the  cause  of  Judas 
Maccabeus,  enabled  him  and  his  armies  finally 
to  overthrow  and  defeat  the  forces  of  the  Syrian 
oppressor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  lengths  to  which 
the  Pharisees  were  willing  to  go  in  obeying 
certain  precepts  of  their  Talmud.  One  of  these 
precepts  forbade  the  carrying  or  use  of  arms  on 
the  Sabbath  day;  and  early  in  the  war  with  the 
Syrians,  thousands  of  these  brave  patriots  were 
ruthlessly  slaughtered  on  the  Sabbath  because 
they  refused  to  defend  themselves  and  thus  break 
their  own  law.  On  one  Sabbath  the  slaughter  of 
these  religious  zealots  was  so  great  that  it  brought 
about  a  speedy  revision  of  this  particular  law, 
whereby  the  Pharisees  if  attacked  by  an  enemy 
were  permitted  to  use  weapons  in  defence  of  their 
cause. 

2.    DEFECTS  OF  PHARISAISM 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Maccabean 
dynasty,  the  Pharisees  were  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  influence  which  their  numbers 
and  prestige  gave  them.  They  reached  out  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  nation  and  began  to  shape  the 
religion  of  Israel  into  conformity  with  their  own 
ideas  and  practices.  They  became  the  source  of 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  under 
their  imperious  will  the  development  of  the 
nation  quickly  assumed  a  changed  aspect. 

The  vision  of  Israel's  seers  of  a  universal  king- 
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dom,  where  Jew  and  Gentile  would  participate 
alike  in  the  blessings  of  the  one  God,  was  soon 
obscured  by  the  substitution  of  an  inflexible 
formalism  for  the  teachings  of  the  prophets.  This 
is  why,  after  the  rise  of  Pharisaism,  the  prophet- 
ical function  ceased  altogether  in  Israel.  This 
also  accounts  for  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees 
to  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  both  of  whom  in 
their  teachings  and  characters  embodied  many 
of  the  qualities  of  the  old  time  prophets. 

In  their  attitude  toward  their  own  countrymen, 
the  Pharisees  neither  felt  nor  showed  mercy 
toward  those  who  violated  the  teachings  either 
of  the  Mosaic  Law  or  of  the  Talmud.  Jesus  de- 
clared that  they  loaded  down  the  people  with  a 
multiplicity  of  religious  ordinances  and  require- 
ments, but  that  they  themselves  refused  to  help 
the  burdened  ones  carry  these  weights  by  so 
much  as  the  Hfting  of  a  little  finger. 

One  of  the  pronounced  characteristics  of  Phari- 
saism was  the  exaggerated  sense  of  importance 
it  attached  to  physical  descent  from  Abraham. 
This  pride  of  false  hereditary  values  developed 
an  orthodoxy  which  introduced  a  caste  system 
within  the  nation,  a  disintegrating  influence 
which  made  it  impossible  for  the  spirit  of  relig- 
ious unity  to  obtain.  Never  has  history  furnished 
a  more  striking  example  of  the  desolation  which 
can  result  from  a  "nation  divided  against  itself." 

Another  woeful  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  which 
resulted  in  widespread  and  wholesale  apostasy 
on  the  part  of  the  common  people,  was  that  relat- 
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ing  to  the  Sabbath  and  its  observance.  Under  this 
teaching  the  Sabbath  became  so  burdensome,  so 
impossible  of  faultless  observance,  that  it  brought 
down  upon  Pharisaism  the  vigorous  denuncia- 
tion of  Jesus,  and  his  emancipatory  declaration, 
"The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  sabbath."  (Mark  2:27).  (We  shall  deal  with 
this  phase  of  legislation  in  the  next  chapter). 

Before  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  some  of 
the  good  points  about  Pharisaism,  we  must 
mention  one  of  its  defects  which  attracted  the 
condemnation  of  Jesus,  and  led  him  frequently 
to  warn  his  disciples  against  it.   This  was  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  punctilious  performance 
of  religious  forms  and  ceremonies  to  the  exclus- 
ion of  those  more  vitally  important  qualities  of 
character  expressed  in  humanitarianism,  charity, 
morality,  and  purity.  The  great  gulf  between  the 
teaching  of  the  Pharisees  and  their  daily  conduct 
was  so  obvious  that  the  common  people,  the  "pub- 
Ucans  and  sinners,",  fully  understood  the  Master 
when  he  said,  "All  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid 
you  observe,  that  observe  and  do;  but  do  not  ye 
after  their  works:  for  they  say,  and  do  not." 
(Matt.  23:2,  3). 

3.    THE  GOOD  QUALITIES  OF  PHARISAISM 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  system  of  teach- 
ing which  could  produce  a  Nicodemus  and  a  Gam- 
aliel, learned  and  noble-hearted  doctors  of  the 
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law,  had  within  it  much  that  was  ennobhng  and 
valuable. 

It  was  the  Pharisees  who  separated  the  Mes- 
sianic hope  from  the  prophetical  writings  and  put 
it  into  the  consciousness  of  the  nation.  They  rec- 
ognized its  inherent  power  to  inspire  faith  and 
impel  a  devotion  strong  enough  to  withstand  all 
attacks  upon  Judaism.  Thus  we  find  that  in  the 
two  centuries  preceding  the  birth  of  Jesus,  this 
great  hope  glowed  with  a  light  that  was  the  only 
illumination  of  those  unhappy  days  of  persecu- 
tion and  spiritual  darkness. 

It  was  the  Pharisee,  not  the  temple  priest,  who 
prepared  the  people  for  the  coming  of  the  Deliv- 
erer and  King.  That  the  nation  failed  to  recognize 
him  when  he  appeared  is  the  saddest  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  due  in  a  large 
part  to  the  mistaken  idea  of  the  Pharisees  in  asso- 
ciating his  coming  with  earthly  pomp  and  regal 
glory,  with  poUtical  power  and  supremacy,  and 
with  the  establishment  in  Jerusalem  of  a  great 
world  kingdom. 

We  also  must  accord  to  the  Pharisees  the  credit 
for  making  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
man  a  predominant  force  in  the  national  con- 
sciousness. In  reading  the  Old  Testament,  one 
cannot  fail  to  notice  the  absence  of  explicit  and 
definite  teaching  on  this  point.  Here  and  there, 
it  is  true,  one  catches  glimpses  of  it,  like  rays  of 
light  penetrating  the  darkness  of  human  exper- 
ience, but  on  the  whole,  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
are  silent  on  this  fundamental  teaching.  The 
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Pharisees  rescued  this  illuminating  hope  from 
obscurity,  and  developed  it  imtil  it  became  the 
regnant  note  in  Judaism. 

Thus  we  see  that  Pharisaism  had  within  it 
most  potent  possibilities  which  if  realized  would 
have  made  it  the  preserving  element  of  all  that 
was  vital  in  Judaism,  and  would  have  resulted  in 
the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  its  world  mission. 

C.    THE  SADDUCEES. 
1.    ORIGIN  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 

Another  group  of  religionists  familiar  to  the 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  a  sect  which  came  into  being  about  the 
year  200  B.  C.  They  took  their  class  name  from 
Zadok  (a  direct  descendant  of  Aaron)  who  was 
appointed  high  priest  by  Solomon.  (This  office 
remained  in  his  family  until  the  dynasty  of  the 
Maccabees  in  165  B.  C).  The  name  "Sadducees" 
was  used  by  the  higher  class  of  priests  to  dis- 
tinguish their  order  from  the  lower  priestly 
families. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  the  Sadducees  were  closely 
allied  with  the  aristrocratic  famiUes  of  Jerusalem, 
and  friendly  to  the  Roman  power,  believing  that 
loyalty  to  Rome  meant  the  safety  and  perpetuity 
of  their  priestly  system. 

It  was  natural  that  the  dogmatic  teachings  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  would  result  in  the 
formation  and  development  of  antagonistic  sects 
within  the  nation.  This  schismatic  tendency  was 
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fostered  by  the  Sadducees,  who  from  the  begin- 
ning, regarded  the  Pharisees  with  bitter  aversion, 
believing  that  they  stood  for  much  that  was  cal- 
culated to  undermine  their  priestly  power  and 
influence. 

2.    IMUTUAL  ANTAGONISMS 

The  Pharisees  had  that  constant  contact  with 
the  people  which  has  always  been  common  to  the 
teacher  and  preacher,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
priest  this  contact  was  limited  to  the  ritual  and 
sacrifices  of  the  temple.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
Pharisees  came  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  common 
people,  and  had  no  priestly  offices  or  functions 
whatsoever,  although  in  the  time  of  Jesus  they 
were  officially  affiliated  with  the  Sadducees  in 
the  membership  of  the  Sanhedrin. 

The  Pharisees  exalted  the  principle  of  venera- 
tion for  the  past,  regarding  it  as  alone  worthy  of 
preservation  and  perpetuity,  while  the  Sadducees 
were  rationalists  and  were  intolerant  toward  that 
which  did  not  minister  to  the  immediate  political 
welfare  of  the  nation. 

One  reason  for  the  popularity  of  the  Pharisees 
with  the  common  people,  lay  in  the  leniency  with 
which  the  former  regarded  the  moral  derehctions 
of  the  latter.  So  long  as  the  people  performed 
with  punctilious  precision  and  faithfulness  the 
requirements  of  the  Mishna  and  the  legal  impo- 
sitions of  the  law,  the  Pharisees  were  content  to 
leave  the  punishment  of  lesser  sins  to  the  here- 
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after,  believing  as  they  did  in  a  future  life  and 
man's  immortality,  confusing  immortality,  how- 
ever, with  the  resurrection  of  mans  material 
body. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Sadducees  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  un- 
bending severity  with  which  they  meted  out  pun- 
ishment for  violations  of  the  law.  This  seventy 
toward  evil  doers  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
Sadducean  disbelief  in  a  future  life  which  led 
them  to  demand  punishment  for  the  sinner  m 
this  world. 

This  was  one  of  the  principle  reasons  for  the 
hatred  of  the  Sadducees  toward  Jesus.  They  be- 
lieved that  bodily  sickness  and  infirmity  were 
visited  on  man  by  God  as  penalties  for  sm,  ^d 
that  since  there  is  no  hereafter  in  which  the 
sinner  may  expiate  his  iniquity,  he  should  not 
be  rescued  from  his  physical  torments  here.  By 
healing  the  sick,  Jesus  not  only  antagonized  this 
belief,  but  seemed  also  to  take  sides  with  the 
Pharisees  against  the  Sadducees. 

In  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  Matthew, 
verses  twenty-three  to  thirty-three  we  find  the 
record  of  an  interview  which  Jesus  had  with  the 
Sadducees  in  which  he  met  and  answered  their 
contention  that  man's  existence  ends  in  death.  He 
referred  to  the  Mosaic  law,  which  he  knew  they 
would  not  attempt  to  controvert,  declaring  that 
Moses  taught  the  immortality  of  man,  and  that 
the  common  use  of  the  expressions,  "The  God  of 
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Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac  and  the  God  of 
Jacob"  was  in  fact  the  clear  statement  of  man's 
immortality.  That  his  application  and  interpre- 
tation of  this  familiar  phraseology  was  unlooked 
for  by  his  critics  and  was  wholly  apart  from  the 
general  belief  is  shown  by  the  comment  that  the 
people  "were  astonished  at  his  doctrine." 

It  was  in  the  closing  months  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  that  this  incident  took  place,  for  up  to 
that  time  the  priestly  party  had  chosen  to  ignore 
him,  leaving  it  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  to 
handle  the  situation.  When,  however,  his  mighty 
works  proved  the  truth  of  his  teachings,  and  his 
widespread  popularity  seemed  to  threaten  the  se- 
curity of  their  system,  and  might  bring  down 
upon  the  nation  the  legions  of  Rome,  the  Saddu- 
cees  combined  with  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in 
the  persecution  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus. 

In  the  Book  of  the  Acts,  chapter  twenty-three, 
verses  six  to  ten,  we  have  the  record  of  how  the 
Apostle  Paul  used  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
to  precipitate  a  great  commotion  in  the  Sanhedrin 
between  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  and 
thereby  secured  his  own  temporary  release  from 
custody. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  chief  and  most  vital  point 
of  difference  between  these  two  conflicting  sys- 
tems was  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  man. 

D.    THE  SAMARITANS. 

When  in  the  year  738  B.  C.  the  king  of  Assyria 
carried  into  captivity  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  Northern  Kingdom  of  Israel,  he  colonized  the 
evacuated  territory  with  pagan  tribes  from  the 
north.  In  the  process  of  time,  the  Israelites  who 
were  left  in  the  country  intermarried  with  these 
heathen  colonists,  and  their  descendants  became 
known  as  Samaritans.  When  in  536  B.  C,  Zerub- 
babel  began  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  in  Jeru- 
salem, these  Samaritans  asserted  their  right  to 
have  a  part  in  the  work  on  the  ground  that  they, 
too,  were  of  the  Jewish  faith.   Zerubbabel,  how- 
ever, repulsed  them  and  refused  their  offer,  as- 
serting that  being  of  mixed  blood  they  were  not 
Israelites  and  had  no  part  in  the  Abrahamic  and 
Mosaic  covenants. 

Thus  began  the  enmity  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Samaritans,  the  bitterness  of  which  was  in- 
tensified as  the  years  passed.  This  will  explain 
the  surprise  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  when  Jesus 
asked  her  for  a  drink  of  water.  "How  is  it,"  said 
she,  "that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me, 
which  am  a  woman  of  Samaria?  for  the  Jews 
have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans."  (John, 
chapter  four). 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  three  incidents 
recorded  in  the  Gospels  in  which  Samaritans  are 
mentioned,  reveal  this  people,  at  least  in  Jesus' 
day,  as  humane,  receptive  of  spiritual  truth,  and 
of  a  grateful  disposition.  (See  Luke  10:33-35,  Luke 
17:15-16) 
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E.    THE  ESSENES. 

Another  and  lesser  group  of  philosophical 
thought  in  the  nation  was  known  as  the  Essenes. 
The  origin  of  this  sect  dates  back  to  about  225  B. 
C,  and  tradition  states  that  it  was  a  monastic 
type  of  organization. 

Josephus  tells  us  that  he  was,  for  a  time,  a 
member  of  this  sect,  and  gives  us  very  illuminat- 
ing glimpses  of  the  hfe  and  customs  of  his  fel- 
low Essenes. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  work  by  Charles 
Forter  Kent  and  gives  the  most  reliable  informa- 
tion obtainable  concerning  this  interesting  group. 
He  says:  "They  were  a  sect  or  monastic  order 
rather  than  a  pohtical  party.  They  evidently 
presented  a  strong  reaction  against  the  prevailing 
corruption  and  a  return  to  the  simple  life.  Their 
spirit  of  humility,  fraternity  and  practical  charity 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  aims  of  the  Saddu- 
cees  and  the  later  Macabean  rulers. 

"In  their  belief  they  were  ideaUsts.  Their  in- 
vocation to  the  sun,  their  extreme  emphasis  on 
ceremonial  cleanliness,  their  tendency  toward 
celibacy,  and  their  distinction  between  soul  and 
body,  all  suggest  the  indirect  if  not  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Pythagorean  type  of  philosophy. 
If  the  Essenes  represented  simply  an  extreme 
type  of  Pharisaism,  the  peculiar  form  of  its  de- 
velopment was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  Greek 
atmosphere  amidst  which  it  flourished. 
"The  Essenes  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
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direct  influence  in  the  politics  of  their  day.  They 
were  a  current  apart  from  the  main  stream  of 
Judaism,  and  yet  they  could  not  fail  to  exert  an 
indirect  influence.  Many  of  their  ideals  and  doc- 
trines were  closely  similar  to  the  teachings  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  yet  there  is  a  funda- 
mental difference  between  Essenism  and  primi- 
tive Christianity,  for  one  sought  to  obtain  per- 
fection apart  from  life,  and  the  other  in  closest 
contact  with  human  thought  and  activity.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  the  party  of  Essenes  numbered 
at  one  time  four  thousand,  but  like  ascetic  move- 
ments it  soon  disappeared,  or  else  was  deflected 
into  the  greater  stream  of  monasticism  which  rose 
in  the  early  Christian  centuries." 

F.    THE  ZEALOTS. 

r' 

The  name  Zealots  as  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment applies  to  a  group  of  Jewish  patriots  who 
bitterly  resented  the  Roman  domination  of  the 
nation  and  its  assumption  of  tyrannical  despotism 
over  the  people.  They  would  have  hastened  with 
the  sword  the  establishment  of  the  earthly  king- 
dom of  their  traditional  Messiah.  They  were 
active  in  Jerusalem  on  every  occasion  that 
brought  into  the  city  vast  numbers  of  Jews  for 
the  periodic  sacrifices  and  religious  feasts.  On 
these  occasions  the  Zealots  were  kept  under  close 
surveillance  by  the  Roman  authorities.  They  fin- 
ally instigated  that  momentous  revolt  which  in 
the  year  70  A.  D.  culminated  in  the  utter  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  Holy  City  when  it  fell  before  the 
Roman  legions  under  Titus. 

G.    THE  HERODIANS. 

The  Herodians  were  a  small  but  active  group 
of  Jewish  politicians  in  the  time  of  Jesus  who  be- 
lieved and  promulgated  the  teaching  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  must  come 
through  a  son  of  Herod.  Together  with  the  rulers 
of  the  people,  the  Herodians  made  common  cause 
against  Jesus,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
fit  into  their  scheme,  and  taught  a  spiritual  king- 
dom rather  than  a  temporal  one. 

III.    NEW  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS 

Having  discussed  the  several  groups  of  religious 
thought  with  which  the  New  Testament  has  made 
us  familiar,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  cer- 
tain institutions  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
post-exilic  days. 

A.    THE  SYNAGOGUE. 

1.    ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

After  the  rehabilitation  of  Jerusalem  under 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in  444  B.  C,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  provide  means  whereby  the  new  order 
of  things  might  be  established  and  made  perman- 
ent throughout  the  land.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
commenced  this  work  by  providing  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  newly  organized  theocracy. 
These  indicated  a  return  to  the  earlier  days  of 
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Moses  and  his  teachings,  but  emphasized  cere- 
monial observance  rather  than  moral  conduct.  As 
one  means  to  this  end,  synagogues  were  founded 
and  schools  organized  wherever  ten  families  of 
Jews  formed  a  community. 

Before  the  Babylonian  exile,  worship  had  been 
confined  to  the  sacrifices  and  ritual  of  the  temple, 
but  under  the  Mosaic  Law  these  were  prohibited 
outside  of  Jerusalem.  Hosea,  the  prophet,  had 
foretold  the  fact  that  the  Jews,  while  in  exile, 
would  have  no  sacrifices.  In  the  Book  of  Hosea, 
chapters  three,  verse  four,  we  read,  "For  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days  without  a 
king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a  sacri- 
fice, and  without  an  image,  and  without  an  ephod, 
and  without  teraphim."  Hence  in  Babylon  there 
arose  the  necessity  for  some  form  of  worship  that 
might  be  substituted  for  the  temple  ritual. 

In  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  we  read  that  assemblies 
were  held  in  the  house  of  the  prophet  and  that 
he  taught  the  Law  to  those  who  came.  (Ezek.  8:1). 
From  this  small  beginning  the  idea  of  providing 
buildings  where  the  Law  might  be  taught  and 
interpreted  gradually  developed  into  an  elaborate 
system  of  both  sabbath  worship  and  religious  in- 
struction. Thus  when  Ezra  began  his  great  work 
of  compiling  and  editing  the  Pentateuch,  the 
synagogue  was  a  well  established  institution  in 
Babylon,  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  have 
brought  the  idea  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  in- 
troduced it  into  the  home  land. 
The  name  "Sjmagogue"  means  an  assembly  or 
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congregation,  and  it  is  also  applied  to  the  building 
in  which  the  congregation  meets  for  worship.  The 
word  "church"  today  has  the  same  double  mean- 
ing. Primarily  the  synagogue  was  established  as 
a  place  in  which  to  read  and  teach  the  Law. 

The  word  "synagogue"  is  mentioned  fifty  times 
in  the  New  Testament  but  only  once  in  the  Old. 
In  the  Book  of  Psalms,  chapter  seventy-four, 
verse  eight,  we  read,  "They  have  burned  up  all 
the  synagogues  of  God  in  the  land."  This  psalm 
was  written  at  the  time  of  the  Antiochus  atroci- 
ties in  about  168  B.  C,  and  shows  that  the  syna- 
gogue was  an  established  institution  in  Palestine 
at  that  time. 

Recent  archaelogical  discoveries  in  Egypt  have 
disclosed  evidences  of  Jewish  synagogues  in  Alex- 
andria and  other  cities  about  the  third  century 
B.  C,  proving  that  this  institution  had  rapidly 
spread  over  the  Grecian  Empire. 

2.    ARCHITECTURE  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  synagogues  were  built  wherever  possible 
near  running  water  for  convenience  in  ceremonial 
ablutions  and  for  the  baptism  of  proselytes.  The 
architecture  was  simple  and  unpretentious  and 
the  building  was  so  constructed  that  when  stand- 
ing to  recite  the  Shema  or  Law,  the  congregation 
would  be  facing  toward  Jerusalem.  (Ps.  138:2). 

The  furniture  of  the  synagogue  was  not  at  all 
elaborate.  It  consisted  of  benches  facing  the 
reading  platform,  and  other  benches  in  front  of 
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the  platform  facing  the  congregation,  the  latter 
being  the  "chief  seats  in  the  synagogues"  much 
coveted  and  occupied  by  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees. (See  Matt.  23:6).  The  principle  article  of 
furniture  was  the  Teba  or  Ark  in  which  were 
kept  the  sacred  rolls  of  the  Law  and  the  prophets. 
Two  reading  desks  stood  on  the  raised  platform 
in  the  front  end  of  the  edifice.  In  recent  years 
ruins  of  synagogues  that  were  in  use  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  have  been  fovmd  at  Capernaum  and  else- 
where in  Palestine,  some  of  them  bearing  evi- 
dences of  a  gallery  running  around  the  three  sides 
of  the  inner  walls. 


3.  OFFICERS 

The  officers  of  the  synagogue  consisted  of  a 
ruler  and  a  minister  or  servant,  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  elders  of  the  community.  They 
had  no  official  or  other  connection  with  the 
temple  officers  in  Jerusalem,  each  congregation 
and  commvmity  being  self-governing. 

The  duties  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  were 
to  maintain  order  during  the  services,  select 
readers  to  read  the  Law,  and  make  all  necessary 
preparation  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  order 
of  worship.  He  was  very  jealous  of  his  right  to 
maintain  order  in  the  synagogue,  a  striking  in- 
stance of  his  assertion  of  this  prerogative  being 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Luke,  chapter  thirteen, 
verses  eleven  to  fourteen.  In  this  reference  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  was  incensed  against  Jesus, 
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not  only  because  he  had  healed  the  woman  on 
the  sabbath  day  but  because  the  deed  had  taken 
place  in  the  synagogue  during  public  worship,  and 
had,  in  his  opinion,  disturbed  the  orderly  process 
and  serenity  of  the  occasion. 

The  minister  or  servant  had  the  menial  duty  of 
acting  as  janitor  of  the  building,  of  scourging  or 
otherwise  carrying  out  the  sentence  of  the  local 
court  upon  offenders,  and  of  carrying  the  rolls  of 
the  Law  and  other  Scripture  from  the  Teba  to  the 
readers.  He  was  custodian  of  the  sacred  rolls  and 
it  was  his  important  task  to  see  that  they  were 
returned  to  the  Teba  at  the  close  of  each  service 
and  secured  against  any  possible  use  of  them  by 
unauthorized  persons. 

4.  SERVICE 

In  New  Testament  times  the  public  service  of 
the  synagogue  was  very  simple.  There  was  no 
singing  and  no  music.  The  ruler  called  on 
members  of  the  congregation  to  read  the  Law, 
offer  prayers,  and  read  and  expound  the  prophets! 

The  principle  service  was  on  sabbath  mornings 
and  began  with  the  concert  repetition  of  the 
Shema  or  Law  as  found  in  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, chapter  six,  verses  four  to  nine.  This 
Law  was  always  recited  in  Hebrew  by  the  congre- 
gation, every  Jew  being  required  to  learn  it  in  the 
original  tongue. 

The  "lifting  up  of  the  hands"  in  prayer  followed 
the  recital  of  the  Shema.   Then  came  the  lesson 
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for  the  day  taken  from  the  Pentateuch  which  was 
divided  into  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  sectioiiis, 
one  being  read  each  sabbath.  The  custom  was  for 
the  ruler  to  select  seven  persons,  among  them  a 
priest  and  a  Levite  if  such  were  present,  and  to 
have  each  come  to  the  desk  in  turn  and  read  a 
stated  portion.  As  each  passage  was  read  in 
Hebrew  it  was  translated  into  the  language 
spoken  by  the  people,  which  in  Palestine  was 
Aramaic. 

The  substitution  of  Aramaic  for  Hebrew  as  the 
vernacular  of  Palestine  was  completed  before  the 
time  of  Jesus;  and  it  is  this  dialect,  not  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  which 
is  designated  in  the  New  Testament  as  Hebrew. 
The  old  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  understood  only 
by  the  aid  of  interpreters.  These  interpretations 
constituted  what  afterwards  came  to  be  known  as 
Targums. 

There  was  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  trans- 
lating the  prophets.  In  the  case  of  these,  three 
passages  were  read  in  Hebrew  before  the  tran- 
slation was  given. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  service,  an 
invitation  was  extended  by  the  ruler  to  any 
member  of  the  congregation  who  so  desired,  to 
come  forward  and  exhort  the  people.  In  Luke, 
chapter  four,  verses  sixteen  to  twenty-one,  ia 
found  a  very  illuminating  example  of  this  portion 
of  the  service.  It  reads  as  follows,  .  .  .  "As  his 
custom  was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the 
sabbath  day,  and  stood  up  for  to  read.   And  there 
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was  delivered  unto  him  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Esaias.  And  when  he  had  opened  the  book,  he 
found  the  place  where  it  was  written,  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor; 
he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  brokenhearted, 
to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recover- 
ing of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
are  bruised,  To  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord.  And  he  closed  the  book,  and  he  gave  it 
again  to  the  minister,  and  sat  down.  And  the  eyes 
of  all  them  that  were  in  the  synagogue  were  fast- 
ened on  him.  And  he  began  to  say  unto  them. 
This  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears  " 
From  this  reference  we  learn  that  if  any  member 
of  the  congregation  wished  to  speak  or  exhort  he 
rose  and  was  recognized  by  the  ruler.  After 
reading  the  Scripture  selection,  he  sat  down  as  a 
signal  that  he  was  about  to  teach  or  preach. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  service  the 
congregation  received  the  blessing  or  benediction 
given  by  a  priest,  or  in  his  absence,  by  a  layman' 
(Num.  6:24-26). 

There  were  less  formal  services  on  sabbath 
afternoons  and  on  the  regular  feast  days  as  well 
as  on  market  days,  usually  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, when  people  from  country  districts  who 
had  no  synagogue  would  assemble  to  hear  the 
reading  of  the  Law, 

5.    INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SYNAGOGUE  ON  THE 
PAGAN  WORLD 

Gentiles  who  were  dissatisfied  with  heathen 
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practices  and  who  earnestly  desired  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  were 
allowed  to  attend  services  in  the  synagogues. 
The  astute  Jews  were  not  slow  in  taking  advant- 
age of  this,  and  they  carried  on  an  aggressive 
system  of  proselytization.  Said  Jesus,  "Ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and 
when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him  twofold  more  the 
child  of  hell  than  yourselves."   (Matt.  23:15). 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  it  was  the  syn- 
agogue, not  the  temple,  that  gave  the  early 
Christian  church  the  pattern  for  its  service. 

B.    THE  SANDHEDRIN. 

1.  ORIGIN 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  Sanhedrin  in  any 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  could 
not  have  existed  prior  to  the  second  century  B.  C. 
or  mention  would  have  been  made  of  it.  Josephus 
fixes  the  date  of  its  origin  as  the  year  69  B.  C. 
although  it  is  probable  that  it  had  been  in  the 
process  of  gradual  development  for  some  years 
prior  to  this,  and  simply  came  into  actual  official 
recognition  at  that  time. 

Two  of  the  Aprocryphal  books,  Judith  and 
Second  Maccabees  mention  the  Sanhedrin  as  an 
institution. 

2.  MEMBERSHIP 

The  Sanhedrin  was  probably  patterned  after 
the  seventy  elders  or  judges  whom  Moses  set  over 
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the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  It  was 
composed  of  seventy-one  members,  the  high 
priest  being  its  presiding  officer  and  from  whose 
family  in  the  beginning  its  membership  was 
drawn.  It  was  not  until  Herod  the  Great  came 
to  the  throne  in  37  B.  C.  that  the  Pharisees,  at 
that  time  representing  the  party  favorable  to 
Herod,  were  admitted  into  this  close  corporation. 
Later,  and  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  some  of  the  more 
eminent  Scribes,  Doctors  of  the  Law,  were  also 
admitted  although  its  numerical  membership 
remained  stationary. 

When  Herod  the  Great  rebuilt  the  temple  (37 
B.  C.  to  4  A.  D.)  he  added  to  the  original  plan 
a  great  council  chamber  for  the  use  of  the  San- 
hedrin.  In  emergencies,  however,  this  august 
body  gathered  at  the  house  of  the  high  priest, 
particularly  when  it  wished  to  violate  its  rules 
as  to  the  legal  hour  for  convening. 

One  of  these  rules  was  that  it  could  not  legally 
meet  before  sunrise,  yet  we  find  it  in  session  at 
the  house  of  Gaiaphus,  the  high  priest,  several 
hours  before  dawn  on  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion. 
Shortly  after  midnight,  following  his  arrest  in 
Gethsemane,  the  temple  officers  hurried  Jesus  off 
to  the  house  of  the  high  priest  where  he  was  sub- 
jected to  illegal  abuse  and  ill  treatment. 

"Then  took  they  him,  and  led  him,  and  brought 

him  into  the  high  priest's  house  And  when 

they  had  blindfolded  him,  they  struck  him  on  the 
face,  and  asked  him,  saying.  Prophesy,  who  is  it 
that  smote  thee?   And  many  other  things  blas- 
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phemously  spake  they  against  him.  And  as  soon 
as  it  was  day,  the  elders  of  the  people  and  the 
chief  priest  and  the  scribes  came  together,  and 
led  him  into  their  council  .  .  .  (Luke  22:54,  64 
to  66).  The  word  council  sometimes  used  in  the 
New  Testament  was  synonymous  with  the  word 
Sanhedrin. 

During  the  three  years  of  his  public  ministry, 
Jesus  had  been  brought  before  the  Sanhedrin  on 
several  occasions,  but  it  had  hesitated  to  convict 
and  punish  him  because  of  his  popularity  with  the 
people. 

It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  Sanhedrin  rep- 
resented those  three  subtle  types  of  human 
thought  which  have  ever  been  antagonistic  to 
the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  the  orthodox 
formaUst  (priests),  the  scholastic  dogmatist 
(Scribes),  and  the  aristocratic  politician  (Phar- 
isees). It  was  this  unholy  combination  of  power 
that  controlled  the  religious  destinies  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  days  of  the  Master. 

3.    JUDICIAL  PROCEEDING 

When  convened  for  a  trial  or  for  ecclesiastical 
business  the  members  sat  in  a  semi-circle,  with 
president  or  high  priest  in  the  center;  on  his 
right  sat  the  vice-president  and  at  his  left  the 
sage,  or  learned  counselor,  while  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  half  moon  sat  a  common  scribe  or 
clerk  whose  duty  it  was  to  record  the  sentences 
imposed  on  malefactors.    The  judicial  authority 
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of  the  Sanhedrin  extended  throughout  Judaea 
which  explains  why  Jesus  so  often  withdrew 
himself  into  Gahlee  or  Samaria,  the  Sanhedrin 
having  no  authority  over  him  or  his  acts  outside 
of  its  own  limited  jurisdiction. 

The  Sanhedrin  had  power  only  over  the  Jews 
and  tried  and  sentenced  offenders  for  any  violation 
of  the  Mosaic  Law  or  the  Talmudic  sabbath.  The 
Roman  authorities  gave  it  the  right  to  try  those 
accused  of  sedition,  or  stirring  up  the  people 
against  Caesar,  but  the  power  to  impose  and  exe- 
cute the  death  sentence  was  withheld;  Rome  re- 
serving to  itself  the  infliction  of  the  supreme 
penalty.    If  the  Sanhedrin  found  an  offender 
deserving  of  death,  it  delivered  him  to  the  Roman 
procurator  at  Jerusalem,  who,  after  examination, 
gave  the  final  decision  which  either  freed  the 
accused  or  authorized  his  execution.  In  the  case 
of  a  Roman  citizen  (whether  Jew  or  Gentile)  the 
accused  might  appeal  his  case  to  Caesar,  in  which 
instance  execution  was  deferred  until  due  trial 
was  had  in  the  Imperial  City.  Jesus,  being  a  Jew 
but  not  a  Roman  citizen,  could  take  no  appeal 
from  Pilate's  sentence,  even  had  he  wished  to  do 
so,  whereas  Paul,  a  Jew  but  also  a  Roman  citizen 
by  right  of  birth,  saved  himself  from  the  fanatical 
frenzy  of  his  fellow-countrymen  by  appealing  to 
Caesar.    (Acts  22:28;  26:32).    The  stoning  of 
Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  was  not  a 
judicial  act  but  a  case  of  mob  violence  for  which 
neither  the  Sanhedrin  nor  the  Roman  power  could 
be  held  directly  responsible. 
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When  brought  before  the  Sanhedrin  for  trial 
on  any  charge,  the  accused  was  robed  in  mourn- 
ing. A  member  of  the  body,  having  spoken  for 
or  against  the  culprit,  was  not  permitted  to 
reverse  his  decision.  Every  Jew  was  entitled  to 
a  free  and  impartial  trial  before  the  Sanhedrm, 
and  appeals  might  be  taken  to  it  from  verdicts 
rendered  by  lesser  tribunals.  To  acquit,  a  major- 
ity vote  was  sufficient;  whereas  to  condemn,  a 
two-thirds  vote  was  required. 

Like  all  judicial  courts  the  authority  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  if  exercised  impartially,  was  designed 
to  safeguard  the  rights  of  every  accused  person, 
and  to  punish  only  those  who  were  proved  guilty 
of  the  charges  brought  against  them. 

C.    THE  JUDAIC  SABBATH. 
1.    COMPARED  TO  THE  MOSAIC  SABBATH. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  sabbath 
as  instituted  by  Moses  and  what  we  shall  term  the 
Judaic  sabbath  which  came  in  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land  in  the  fifth 
century  B.  C.  The  word  "Sabbath"  is  an  Angli- 
cized form  of  the  Hebrew  word  "Shebath"  mean- 
ing "to  desist,"  and  this  definition  gives  us  the 
key  to  the  institution  itself  as  outlined  in  the 

Mosaic  law.  ,  xi.  *  * 

History  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  sabbath  or  seventh  day  was  observed  by 
Oriental  nations  for  several  centuries  prior  to 
Moses.  He,  however,  was  the  first  of  the  ancient 
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sages  to  take  the  day  out  of  its  pagan  environ- 
ment, and  dedicate  it,  first  to  the  worship  of  God, 
and  second  to  the  humanitarian  practice  of  en- 
forced rest  for  man  and  beast.  Moses  also  desig- 
nated the  sabbath  as  a  sign  of  God's  perpetual 
covenant  with  Israel,  and  those  who  became  pros- 
elytes to  the  Jewish  faith  were  required  to  sub- 
scribe to  it  as  a  sign  that  they  voluntarily  as- 
sumed the  responsibilities  of  the  covenant.  (See 
Isaiah  56:6). 

The  restrictions  of  the  Mosaic  sabbath  were 
few  and  simple.  It  was  to  be  a  day  of  rest  for 
man  and  beast,  including  the  stranger  in  the 
house.  Buying  and  selling  on  the  sabbath  were 
forbidden,  and  fires  were  not  to  be  lighted  or  food 
prepared  and  cooked  on  that  day.  In  the  wilder- 
ness journey,  manna  was  not  to  be  gathered  on 
the  sabbath,  and  on  that  day  no  Israelite  might  go 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  camp.  In  later  times 
this  latter  restriction  was  incorporated  in  the  reg- 
ulations governing  a  sabbath  day's  journey. 

Prior  to  the  Babylonian  exile  we  find  few  ref- 
erences to  the  sabbath  except  the  frequent  insist- 
ence by  the  prophets  upon  its  observance,  and 
repeated  warnings  against  its  profanation.  During 
the  exile  the  sabbath  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
principal  means  of  preserving  the  national  relig- 
ion. Obedience  to  it  was  urged  upon  the  exiles 
because  such  observance  was  the  evidence  of  the 
covenant  relation  between  God  and  his  people. 
Faithfulness  to  the  sabbath  was  deemed  the 
shortest  road  back  to  the  divine  favor.    It  was 
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also  associated  with  the  Messianic  hope,  and  grad- 
ually the  belief  grew  that  the  keeping  of  the 
sabbath  would  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the 
exiles  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Not  until  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem  did  the  day 
begin  to  assume  that  importance  which  culmin- 
ated in  its  becoming  the  very  center  and  circum- 
ference of  Judaism,  and  the  basis  of  the  new  legis- 
lation which  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  introduced. 
2.    TALMUDIC  RESTRICTIONS 

The  quotations  which  follow  are  taken  from  an 
English  translation  of  the  Talmud  as  corrected 
and  revised  in  1896  by  Rabbi  Isaac  M.  Wise,  at 
that  time  president  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"The  Mishna  enumerates  thirty-nine  principle 
acts  of  labor,  the  performance  of  any  one  of  which 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  sabbath."  It  is 
obvious  that  a  Jew,  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  would 
have  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  every 
detail  of  this  sabbath  code,  or  become  an  inno- 
cent or  involuntary  offender  against  it.  Ignor- 
ance of  the  law,  however,  while  incurring  lesser 
degrees  of  punishment  than  that  meted  out  to 
flagrant  guilt,  was  considered  a  crime  in  itself. 

In  Babylon  and  in  the  days  between  Zerubbabel 
(539  B.  C.)  and  Ezra  (458  B.  C),  the  Jews  had 
kept  the  sabbath  by  devoting  the  forenoon  to 
religious  practices  and  the  remainder  of  the  day 
to  pleasure  and  festivity.  It  was  this  fact  that 
caused  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  fear,  that  should 
the  Jews  continue  this  practice  of  mingling  with 
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their  heathen  neighbors  in  sabbath  merry-making 
and  intermarrying  with  their  sons  and  daughters, 
national  assimilation  would  be  inevitable.  The 
fact,  that  at  this  time,  the  Jews  were  scattered 
over  the  then  known  world  and  were  few  in  num- 
ber, as  compared  with  other  nations,  justified  this 
apprehension. 

Rabbi  Wise  writes,  "The  sages  therefore  devised 
means  to  keep  the  Jews  from  mingling  with  the 
Gentiles  and  from  participating  in  the  pleasures 
and  carousals  of  his  neighbors.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  government  by  Nehe- 
miah,  it  was  found  that  the  exhortations  of  the 
prophets  were  of  no  avail.  The  people  still  con- 
tinued seeking  pleasure  on  the  sabbath  after  the 
manner  of  other  nations,  and  were  still  wont  to 
enjoy  the  pastimes  of  their  neighbors.  The  en- 
forcement of  the  prohibition  of  carrying  burdens 
was  then  decided  upon  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the 
people  by  defining  minutely  the  meaning  of  bur- 
dens, but  all  portable  articles  such  as  money, 
trinkets,  eatables  and  so  forth,  while  only  neces- 
sary articles  of  clothing  and  apparel  were  per- 
mitted to  be  worn. 

"Beggars  were  not  permitted  to  sohcit  alms  on 
the  sabbath  so  as  to  afford  no  one  an  excuse  for 
carrying  money  on  that  day.  Naturally  the  insti- 
tution of  laws  carried  with  it  provisions  for  the 
penalties  attending  their  infraction,  and  these 
penalties  were  divided  into  three  classes.  First, 
the  penalty  for  unintentional  infractions.  Sec- 
ondly, for  intentional  infractions.    Thirdly,  for 
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intentional  violations  where  the  violator  had  been 
previously  forewarned  of  the  penalty  by  two 
witnesses.   The  penalty  for  the  first  class  of 
infractions  was  simply  the  sacrificing  of  a  sin 
offering,  which  however,  involved  a  great  many 
hardships,  as  the  culprit  had  to  bring  the  sin 
offering  to  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  in  person, 
and  was  frequently  compelled  to  travel  quite  a 
distance  in  order  to  do  so,  besides  sustaining  the 
loss  of  the  value  of  the  offering.  For  the  second 
class,  if  two  witnesses  testified  before  the  tribunal 
that  the  culprit  had  labored  on  the  sabbath  and 
the  culprit  admitted  that  he  had  done  so  intent- 
ionally, no  penalty  was  inflicted  by  the  tribunal, 
but  the  person  was  told  that  he  would  be  pun- 
ished by  the  heavenly  power  with  the  curse  of 
Kareth  (shortening  his  allotted  time  of  existence 
on  earth).  No  penalty  was  inflicted  for  the  reason 
that,  the  culprit  having  made  himself  liable  to 
severe  punishment  from  superhuman  sources,  it 
served  as  an  excuse  to  absolve  him  from  human 
punishment.  For  the  third  class,  however,  when 
the  culprit  openly  defied  the  existing  authority, 
and,  in  spite  of  fore-warnings  persisted  in  violat- 
ing the  law,  he  was  considered  a  traitor  to  the 
government  to  be  sentenced  to  death  by  stoning 
as  was  the  wood-gatherer  in  Numbers  15:32-36." 

To  show  how  the  sabbath  came  to  be  gradually 
hedged  about  with  legislative  restrictions  and 
penalties,  it  is*  only  necessary  to  quote  here  a  few 
of  the  many  regulations  regarding  it  named  in 
the  Talmud. 
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1.  Regulations  concerning  transfer  of  burdens 
on  the  sabbath. 

2.  Regulations  concerning  stoves,  hearths  and 
ovens. 

3.  Regulations  concerning  the  depositing  of 
victuals  on  the  sabbath. 

4.  Regulations  concerning  gear  which  may  or 
may  not  be  worn  by  animals  on  the  sabbath. 

5.  Regulations  concerning  what  garments  (serv- 
ing as  ornaments)  women  may  go  out  with  on 
the  sabbath. 

6.  Regulations  concerning  the  prescribed  quan- 
tity of  victuals  and  beverages  which  must  not  be 
carried  about  on  the  sabbath. 

7.  Regulations  concerning  the  prescribed  quan- 
tity of  things  to  be  stored. 

8.  Regulations  concerning  throwing  from  one 
ground  into  another. 

9.  Regulations  concerning  weaving,  tearing, 
hunting,  etc.,  on  the  sabbath. 

10.  Regulations  concerning  the  catching  of  ani- 
mals, reptiles  and  birds  on  the  sabbath. 

11.  Regulations  concerning  the  tying  and  unty- 
ing of  knots  on  the  sabbath. 

12.  Regulations  concerning  articles  which  may 
be  saved  from  a  conflagration  on  the  sabbath. 

13.  Regulations  concerning  the  handling  of 
utensils  ^nd  furniture  on  the  sabbath. 

14.  Regulations  concerning  certain  acts  of  labor 
which  must  be  performed  differently  on  the  sab- 
bath and  on  a  festival. 

15.  Regulations  concerning  the  pouring  of  wine 
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from  vessels  covered  with  stone  (which  must  not 
be  lifted)  and  the  clearing  off  of  crumbs. 

16.  Regulations  concerning  borrowing,  casting 
lots,  waiting  for  the  close  of  the  sabbath  and  at- 
tending to  a  corpse. 

17.  Regulations  concerning  a  man  who  is  over- 
taken by  dusk  on  the  eve  of  the  sabbath  while 
traveling,  and  concerning  feeding  of  cattle. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were 
greatly  influenced  in  the  making  of  sabbath  leg- 
islation by  the  teachings  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
Much  of  the  new  legislation  foimd  in  the  closing 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah  and  referred 
to  in  the  last  ten  chapters  of  Isaiah  and  the  book 
of  Malachi,  was  undoubtedly  inspired  by  what 
is  found  in  our  Bible  in  the  seventeenth  chapter 
of  Jeremiah.    From  these  references  we  learn 
that,  in  the  four  centuries  between  Ezra  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  sabbath  as- 
sumed proportions  undreamed  of  by  Moses,  and 
not  at  aU  contemplated  in  his  Law.  The  Talmud, 
as  we  have  seen,  so  added  to  that  law  that  the 
day  became  a  burden  to  the  common  people, 
leading  eventually  to  that  spirit  of  apathy  and 
indifference  which  in  its  turn  brought  about  still 
further   and   more   drastic   requirements  and 
penalties. 

3.    THE  SABBATH  IN  JESUS'  DAY 

The  frequent  clashes  between  Jesus  and  the 
religious  leaders  over  sabbath  observance,  form 
the  basis  of  many  important  and  striking  episodes 
recorded  in  the  Gospel  narratives.  We  know  that 
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Jesus  faithfully  obeyed  the  Mosaic  law  and  com- 
mended its  observance  to  his  fellow-countrymen, 
but  it  is  just  as  clear  that  he  refused  to  give  con- 
sideration or  yield  obedience  to  the  arbitrary 
enactments  of  the  man-made  Mishna.   Thus  we 
find  him  constantly  pitted  against  the  narrow 
interpretation  of  the  sabbath  of  Judaism.  He 
healed  on  the  sabbath,  not  once  nor  twice,  but 
many  times,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Talmud  which  forbade  a  physician 
to  attend  the  sick  on  the  sabbath  day.   It  was 
permissable  however,  for  a  Jew  to  feed  and  water 
and,  if  necessary,  rescue  from  danger  his  domestic 
animals  on  the  sabbath.  Hence  the  force  of  Jesus' 
scathing  comment,  "Thou  hyprocrite,  doth  not 
each  one  of  you,  on  the  sabbath  loose  his  ox  or 
his  ass  from  the  stall  and  lead  him  away  to  a 
watering?   And  ought  not  this  woman,  being  a 
daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  Satan  hath  bound, 
lo,  these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed  from  this  bond 
on  the  sabbath  day?"  (Luke  13:15-16). 

And  again  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
verse  eleven,  he  is  recorded  as  saying,  "What  man 
shall  there  be  among  you,  that  shall  have  one 
sheep,  and  if  it  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  sabbath  day, 
will  he  not  lay  hold  on  it,  and  lift  it  out?"  And 
yet  again,  "Which  of  you  shall  have  an  ass  or  an 
ox  fallen  into  a  pit,  and  will  not  straightway  pull 
him  out  on  the  sabbath  day?"  (Luke  14:5). 

It  is  difficult  for  the  non-Jewish  mind  to  com- 
prehend fully  the  grave  consequences  attending 
the  violation  of  "The  sabbath  of  the  Pharisees  » 
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or  the  immense  importance  attached  to  what 
appear  to  be  mere  trifles.   If  a  Jew  were  over- 
taken on  the  road  when  sundown  announced  the 
beginning  of  the  sabbath  day  he  was  permitted 
to  go  no  farther  than  a  sabbath  day's  journey,  a 
distance  of  about  two  thousand  yards.  If  this  did 
not  bring  him  to  his  destination,  he  was  compelled 
to  wait  where  he  was  until  sundown  of  the 
morrow.  The  lame  might  use  a  staff  on  the  sab- 
bath without  violating  the  law,  but  this  was 
denied  the  blind,  because  it  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  latter  to  use  a  staff  and  he 
would  be  guilty  of  carrying  a  burden  on  the 
sabbath  day.  More  corn  might  not  be  thrown  to 
poultry  than  they  could  eat,  lest  some  be  left  to 
sprout  and  thus  bear  mute  testimony  agamst  the 
owner  of  the  poultry  for  sowing  seed  on  the  sab- 
bath   No  one  was  allowed  to  carry  a  fan  nor  use 
it  to  drive  fhes  away  from  the  face  of  a  sick 
person,   this   being   a   form   of   labor  which 
the  sabbath  code  forebade.    A  person  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  raging  toothache  on  the 
sabbath  was  not  permitted  to  rinse  out  his  mouth 
with  vinegar,  (a  common  remedy  for  the  ailment) 
but  he  might  hold  the  vinegar  in  his  mouth, 
and  then  swallow  it  as  food. 

Thus  the  day  originally  designed  to  be  a  dehght, 
became  fenced  about  with  minute,  precise,  child- 
ish and  absurd  restrictions  which  were  all  swept 
aside  by  Jesus'  declaration,  "The  sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath. 
(Mark  2:27). 
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It  is  significant  that  Jesus  symbolized  the  burial 
of  the  Judaic  Sabbath  by  remaining  in  the  sepul- 
chre until  "the  end  of  the  sabbath."  It  is  also 
significant  that  the  Apostolic  church  held  its 
meetings,  not  on  the  Judaic  sabbath  (the  seventh 
day  of  the  week)  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
m  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  resurrection  on 
that  day. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY 
I.    HEROD  THE  GREAT 

HAVING  thus  covered  the  subject  of  the 
making  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  having 
briefly  outlined  certain  political  events,  and 
the  rise  and  development  of  sundry  religious 
mstitutions  and  groups  during  the  four  centuries 
precedmg  the  birth  of  Jesus,  we  are  now  ready  to 
step  out  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Law  and  the 
prophets  into  the  new  dispensation  of  the  Gospel 
In  commencing  the  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment canon,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  polit- 
ical conditions  which  obtained  immediately  prior 
to  and  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
As  we  have  already  noted  in  these  pages,  Jeru- 
salem was  overthrown  and  Judaea  subjugated  by 
Pompey  in  63  B.  C.  After  the  death  of  Pompey 
Juhus  Caesar,  his  successor,  appointed  an  Idu- 
mean  Jew  named  Antipater,  governor  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  he  in  turn  made  one  of  his  sons, 
Herod,  governor  of  Galilee. 

When  in  44  B.  C.  Julius  Caesar  was  assassin- 
ated,  Cassius  led  an  army  into  Syria.  Herod  gave 
him  valuable  military  assistance,  and  as  a  reward 
for  his  services,  Cassius  appointed  him  procurator 
of  Syria.  About  this  same  time  Antipater  was 
poisoned  by  his  cup-bearer,  and  Herod  immed- 
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lately  proceeded  to  Jerusalem  to  avenge  his 
father's  death. 

Anticipating  his  probable  appointment  as  Gov- 
ernor to  succeed  his  father,  and  wishing  to  make 
himself  acceptable  to  the  Jews  as  their  new  civil 
head,  Herod  married  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus, 
the  high  priest. 

When  in  42  B.  C.  Cassius  was  assassinated, 
Herod  was  accused  before  Antony  of  being  un- 
friendly to  him,  but  by  able  counsel  and  large 
gifts  he  won  the  new  master  of  Rome  to  his  side. 
Antony  sent  an  embassy  to  Jerusalem  to  ask 
Hyrcanus  to  suggest  a  man  for  the  governorship  of 
Judaea  and  was  told  that  Herod  was  unquestion- 
ably the  man  most  fitted  to  occupy  that  important 
office.    Upon  his  appointment,  however,  Herod 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  Antigonus,  the  leader 
of  the  Sadducean  party,  probably  on  the  ground 
that  Herod  was  only  part  Jew,  his  mother  being 
an  Arabian  princess. 

Herod  fled  to  Rome  where  he  made  a  personal 
appeal  to  Antony  and  the  Senate  for  assistance  in 
putting  down  this  opposition.  After  two  years  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  defeated  the  forces  ol 
Antigonus,  scourged  and  beheaded  him,  and 
entered  upon  his  new  duties  as  political  head  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  This  was  in  the  year  37  B.  C, 
and  he  reigned,  undisturbed  in  his  occupancy  of 
the  throne,  forty-one  years,  or  until  the  year 
4  A.  D.  One  of  Herod's  first  acts  after  being 
established  in  power  was  to  cause  all  but  two 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  Sadducean  party 
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heads,  to  be  put  to  death  because  of  their  opposi- 
tion  to  him.   He  placed  one  of  his  own  favorites 
in  the  office  of  high  priest,  and  this  functionary 
selected  a  Sanhedrin  friendly  to  Herod  which 
for  the  first  time,  included  Pharisees  in  its  mem- 
bership. Herod's  reign  was  characterized  by  many 
ruthless  acts  of  wanton  cruelty,  even  his  own  wife 
and  sons  becoming  victims  of  his  jealousy  As 
we  know,  his  reign  of  brutal  terror  culminated  in 
that  edict  which  resulted  in  the  slaughter  of  all 
male  children  under  two  years  of  age  who  lived 
in  and  around  Bethlehem,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
slaying  the  Christ-child.    One  year  later  Herod 
died  of  a  loathsome  disease,  leaving  the  throne 
to  his  eldest  son. 

Two  outstanding  accomplishments  of  Herod's 
reign  worthy  of  note  were  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  m  Jerusalem,  adding  to  the  original  struc- 
ture many  schoolrooms,  and  a  council  chamber 
for  the  use  of  the  Sanhedrin;  and  his  almost  sup- 
erhuman success  in  putting  down  every  uprising 
among  his  subjects,  thus  preserving  the  peace  of 
the  nation.  His  loyalty  to  Caesar  was  equalled 
only  by  his  open  contempt  for  the  Jews,  but 
judged  by  the  standards  of  those  days  he  may 
be  said  to  have  governed  his  domain  well. 

His  eldest  son  reigned  but  nine  years  and  left 
no  record  of  achievement  to  make  his  name  illus- 
trious. He  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Herod 
Antipas  who  like  his  grandfather,  Herod  the 
Great,  was  cruel  and  crafty.   It  was  this  Herod 
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that  the  courageous  John  the  Baptist  openly  de- 
nounced for  being  unlawfully  married  to  his 
brother  Philip's  wife.  (Matt.  14:3-4). 

On  one  memorable  occasion,  Jesus  referred  to 
this  Herod  as  "that  fox"  (Luke  13:32).  It  was  he 
also  who,  when  Pilate  sent  Jesus  to  him  on  the 
morning  of  the  crucifixion,  desired  the  Master  to 
work  a  miracle  for  his  personal  entertainment, 
and  being  denied  this  satisfaction,  turned  his  inno- 
cent victim  over  to  his  soldiers  to  be  scourged, 
mocked  and  shamefully  abused  before  being  sent 
back  to  Pilate. 
II.   JOHN  THE  BAPTIST 

This  rugged,  Elijah-like  fore-runner  of  Jesus 
was  bom  of  a  long  line  of  priestly  ancestors 
on   both   sides.   His   mother,   Elizabeth,  and 
Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  were  first  cousins. 
As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  care  of  himself  , 
John  became  a  nomad,  living  in  the  rough  hill 
country  of  Judaea  and  subsisting  for  the  most  part 
on  the  edible  locusts  and  wild  honey  of  that 
region   By  rigid  self-discipline  and  the  simphcity 
of  his  lonely  life,  this  first  great,  outstanding 
figure  of  the  Christian  era  prepared  himself  for 
his  mighty  mission  to  Israel.  Suddenly,  like  Elijah 
of  old,  he  appeared  in  the  arena  of  Jewish  hfe 
and  began  to  proclaim  his  revolutionary  gospel 
of  repentance.  Thousands  flocked  from  Jerusalem, 
Judaea  and  other  parts  of  the  country  to  hear 
him    His  voice  broke  the  silence  of  four  long 
centuries  and  the  people  were  eager  to  listen.  His 
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preaching,  however,  had  a  new  note  in  it,  a  note 
hitherto  unstruck,  except  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah, 
—by  the  prophets  of  old.  It  was  the  note  of  indiv- 
uaHsm,  the  appeal  to  the  individual,  not  to  the 
nation,  to  repent  and  return  to  God.   John  had 
no  message  to  the  nation  as  such,  but  applied  his 
teaching  and  exhortations  alike  to  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, to  the  Pharisees  who  came  to  spy  upon  him 
and  to  the  Roman  soldiers  who  sought  his  counsel 
and  advice.  He  had  but  one  message  for  all-  the 
purification  of  character,  the  putting  away  of 
unjust  practices,  the  abandonment  of  outworn 
formalism,  and  the  practice  of  the  elevating  and 
uphf tmg  qualities  of  fraternity,  humility  and  char- 
ity.  To  those  who  accepted  his  message,  John 
admmistered  the  rite  of  baptism  which,  to  him, 
signified  that  inner  cleansing  which  true  repent- 
ance and  regeneration  wrought.   John  declared 
that  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"— witliin 
reach  of  all  who  would  fit  themselves  for  it. 

It  was  John's  great  privilege  to  be  the  first  to 
introduce  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  the  nation,  and  to 
inaugurate  the  movement  that  was  to  culminate 
in  the  fulfillment  of  all  prophecy,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  God's  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  Later,  Jesus  referred  to  John  in  the 
remarkable  words,  "There  hath  not  a  risen  a 
greater  among  men  than  John  the  Baptist." 

III.   JESUS  OF  NAZARETH 

From  the  first,  Jesus  endorsed  John's  message 
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of  repentance,  and  worked  along  the  line  of  indiv- 
ualism.  He,  too,  appealed,  not  to  the  nation,  but 
to  the  individual  within  and  without  the^  nation. 
He  knew  that,  as  a  nation,  the  chosen  people  had 
failed  to  attain  unto  the  ideals  set  forth  by  the 
patriarchs,  Moses,  and  the  prophets.    He  knew 
that  the  moral  and  religious  disintegration  of  the 
nation  was  complete,  and  that  with  its  spiritual 
foundation  gone,  the  material  superstructure  must 
crumble  and  collapse.  He  foretold  the  coming  of 
the  day  of  destruction,  the  day  which  came  to 
pass  in  the  year  70  A.  D.,  when  the  Roman  armies 
under  Titus  blotted  from  the  landscape  every 
vestige  of  the  temple,  destroyed  Jerusalem,  and 
scattered  her  survivors  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 

Jesus  did  not  try  to  put  Christianity  into  Juda- 
ism. His  parables  concerning  the  folly  of  puttmg 
"new  wine  into  old  wine-skins,"  and  "a  piece 
of  new  cloth  into  an  old  garment"  left  no  doubt 
as  to  what  his  convictions  were  regarding  Juda- 
ism. He  knew,  none  better,  how  that  system  had 
failed  either  to  preserve  the  nation  or  to  redeem 
the  individual.  Knowing  that  its  house  was  soon 
to  be  left  desolate  and  all  its  brave  show  of  cere- 
monial religion  come  to  nought,  he  preached,  not 
the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  David,  not  the 
rehabilitation  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  rivallmg.in 
power  that  of  David,  and  in  glory  that  of  Solomon 
—a  picture  impressed  upon  the  Jewish  mmd  by 
all  previous  prophets  in  Israel-but  rather,  the 
acceptance  of  a  spiritual,  eternal,  indestructible 
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kingdom,  founded  not  on  the  shifting  sands  of 
material  beliefs  but  upon  the  rock  of  immortal 
truth.  Realizing  early  in  his  public  ministry  that 
there  was  nothing  in  Judaism  upon  which  to 
found  a  permanent  system  of  heart-worship  and 
true  religion,  Jesus  gradually  turned  his  attention 
to  the  establishment  of  a  new  organization  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old. 

IV.    THE  NEW  ORGANIZATION 

From  time  to  time  Jesus  selected  disciples  from 
among  the  multitudes  who  attended  on  his  preach- 
ing, and  also  from  little  groups  of  fishermen  who 
plied  their  caUing  on  the  waters  of  Galilee.  He 
knew  that  the  great  work  of  establishing  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  human  consciousness  could  not  be 
accomplished  in  his  earthly  lifetime,  and  that  he 
must  therefore  instruct  and  prepare  others  to 
continue  it  after  his  departure.    It  is  significant 
that  his  disciples  were  chosen,  not  from  the 
priestly  class,  not  from  among  the  cultured  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  but  from  the  ranks  of  the  common 
people.    History  is  faithful  in  recording  the 
fact  that,  from  its  very  inception  and  for  several 
centuries  thereafter,  Christianity  made  its  strong- 
est  appeal  and  drew  its  greatest  following  from 
the  proletariat  everywhere. 

This  perhaps  explains  why  the  founding  of 
Christianity  and  the  martyrdom  of  Jesus  received 
small  mention  at  the  hands  of  the  pagan  histor- 
ians of  that  period,  a  time  prolific  in  crucifixions 
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of  pretenders  to  the  throne  of  Herod,  and  of  zea- 
lots who  stirred  up  the  people  against  Caesar. 

Soon  Jesus  had  twelve  disciples  or  students  to 
whom  he  began  to  unfold  his  great  plan  of  indi- 
vidual redemption.    Later,  seventy  others  were 
selected  and  commissioned  to  go  and  prepare  the 
way  for  his  missionary  tours.   These  disciples 
were  all  required  to  give  proof  of  their  under- 
standing of  his  teachings  by  heahng  the  sick, 
casting  out  evil  spirits,  cleansing  lepers,  and  by 
obedient  devotion  to  their  Master.    Many  were 
unable  to  give  these  proofs  and  gradually  fell 
away  from  him,  deeming  his  lessons  too  hard  and 
his  requirements  as  to  personal  life  too  rigid  and 
severe.   Toward  the  close  of  his  pubUc  work, 
Jesus  began  to  talk  to  his  closest  students  about 
a  new  organization  which  he  would  found,  and 
declared  that  only  those  who  accepted  his  teach- 
ings and  were  able  to  prove  their  faith  by  their 
works  would  be  ehgible  for  membership  in  this 
organization. 

After  his  Resurrection,  the  great  Teacher  com- 
missioned his  followers  to  go  into  all  the  world, 
preaching  his  gospel.  They  were  to  teach  the 
teachable,  heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  leper,  raise 
the  dead,  and  baptize  disciples  into  the  same 
Spirit  of  love  and  self-sacrifice  into  which  he  had 
admitted  them.  Just  before  his  Ascension,  his 
disciples  asked  him,  "Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time 
restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel?"  (Acts  1:6). 
This  question  could  reveal  but  one  thing,  the 
tenacity  with  which  even  his  closest  disciples  still 
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clung  to  the  Jewish  idea  of  an  earthly  kingdom. 
The  question  must  have  brought  to  Jesus  for  a 
brief  moment  a  pang  closely  akin  to  disappoint- 
ment. Had  he  so  utterly  failed  to  establish  the 
fundamentals  of  his  teaching  in  the  thought  of 
these  men?  Patiently  he  answered  their  ques- 
tion, and  instructed  them  anew  in  the  details  of 
their  mission.  They  were  to  tarry  in  Jerusalem 
until  they  received  clear  and  unmistakable  guid- 
ance from  on  high. 

Obedient  to  his  command,  the  disciples  tarried 
in  Jerusalem,  assembhng  daily  in  an  upper  room 
waiting  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  Jesus 
had  given  them.  When  the  "Day  of  Penticost  was 
fully  come"  they  had  their  reward;  the  Holy 
Ghost  descended  upon  them  and  tongues  of 
fire  purged  away  the  gross  materialism  of  their 
thought,  and  clarified  their  spiritual  vision. 

V.    THE  ORGANIZATION  FUNCTIONS 

Previous  to  the  Day  of  Pentecost  the  infant 
church  had  begun  to  function.   Under  the  guid- 
ance of  Peter,  a  fellow-member  of  the  body  was 
chosen  to  take  the  place  formerly  occupied  by 
Judas.   Whether  or  not  this  was  hasty  action  is 
best  understood  by  the  facts  afterward  disclosed 
In  Acts  1:15-26  we  read  that  there  were  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  disciples  present  at  this 
church  meeting,  among  them  the  mother  and 
brethren  of  Jesus.  Peter  declared  that  it  was  nec- 
essary that  a  successor  to  Judas  should  be  chosen. 
The  lot  fell  upon  a  disciple  named  Matthias,  but 
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this  is  the  only  place  in  the  New  Testament  where 
we  hear  of  him.  ^  j  j 

In  view  of  the  fact  later  disclosed  that  God  had 
already  chosen  Saul  of  Tarsus  to  take  the  place 
of  Judas,  Peter's  pre-Pentecostal  advice  and  the 
action  of  the  church  would  seem  to  have  been 
unnecessary.  After  the  day  of  Pentecost,  how- 
ever, no  mistakes  were  made  in  the  government 

of  the  church.  ^   *  xr. 

We  find  Peter  standing  up  m  the  midst  ot  tne 
disciples,  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  preach- 
ing a  sermon  that  resulted  in  the  immediate  addi- 
tion of  three  thousand  converts.  Not  many  days 
after  another  sermon  of  Peter's  brought  five 
thousand  others  into  the  organization.  Thus  the 
church  began  to  function  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Jesus  in  his  Great  Commission. 

Then  came  a  day  when  complaint  was  made  to 
the  Apostles  that  the  Grecian  widows  were  being 
neglected  in  the  daily  distribution  of  food.  Be  it 
remembered  that  the  church  was  working  along 
practical  Hnes  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  mission. 
Jewish  converts  were  cast  off  by  their  relatives, 
and  this  state  of  affairs  furnished  the  occasion  for 
those  who  were  more  happily  situated  to  prove 
their  love  for  their  brethren. 

Bound  together  by  the  ties  of  a  common  love 
and  devotion,  those  having  material  resources 
turned  them  over  to  a  fund,  out  of  which  all  were 
cared  for.  It  was  not  strange,  however,  that  pref- 
erence should  be  given  to  those  of  Jewish  nation- 
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ality,  and  that  the  Gentile  converts  were  some- 
times neglected. 

To  meet  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  the 
Apostles  decided  that  since  the  importance  of 
their  work  was  too  vital  to  permit  of  their  giving 
supervision  to  the  administration  of  the  fund,  the 
church  should  choose  seven  men,  "fully  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"  to  look  after  the  matter.  It  is  worthy 
to  note  that  in  the  two  instances  recorded  above,  it 
was  the  church,  not  the  Apostles  which  did  the 
selecting,  thus  showing  the  self-government  and 
democratic  nature  of  the  new  institution  from  its 
very  inception. 

VI.    THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK 

One  of  the  first  things  we  notice  about  the  early 
church  is  that  it  held  its  regular  gatherings  for 
prayer,  praise  and  religious  instruction,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  instead  of  on  the  seventh 
day,  or  Jewish  sabbath.  This  was  a  deliberate 
departure  from  the  old  order  and  immediately 
distinguished  the  new  organization  as  something 
wholly  apart  and  distinct  from  Judaism.  Jesus 
remained  in  the  sepulchre  until  after  the  close 
of  the  sabbath,  thus  symbolizing  its  burial  and 
the  beginning  of  that  dispensation  which  was  to 
"make  all  things  new."  The  Holy  Ghost  had  been 
given  to  the  church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  which 
also  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  in  this 
fact,  and  the  further  fact  that  their  Master  had 
risen  from  the  grave  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
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the  church  naturally,  without  strife  or  dissension, 
chose  that  day  for  its  devotional  worship. 

In  Acts  20:7;  I  Cor.  16:2;  and  Rev.  1:10,  we  find 
this  day  referred  to  as  "the  first  day  of  the  week" 
or  "the  Lord's  Day."  Justin  Martyr  is  the  first 
historian  to  speak  of  this  day  as  Sunday.  About 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  he  wrote 
"On  the  day  called  Sunday,  town  and  country 
Christians  alike,  gathered  together  in  one  place 
for  instruction,  and  prayer  and  charitable  of- 
ferings." 

When  in  the  year  313  A.  D.,  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  issued  his  famous  edict  of  "Deus  Solus" 
he  did  not  thereby  change  the  Christian  day  of 
worship  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  but  simply  gave  legal  sanction  to  the  day 
that  for  three  centuries  had  been  observed  by  the 
church  as  the  Christian  day  of  worship. 

VII.   PERSECUTION  OF  THE  CHURCH 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  unprecedented  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  functioning  of  the  new 
organization  or  church,  should  have  stirred  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  to  its  very  depths,  and  that  the 
high  priest  should  have  taken  steps  to  arrest  its 
progress.  Significant  indeed  was  his  assertion  to 
Peter,  "Ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doc- 
trine,'and  intend  to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon 
us."  (Acts  5:28). 

Appealing  to  the  crafty  Herod  for  support,  the 
high  priest  marshalled  his  ecclesiastical  forces 
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and  the  civil  power  of  Rome  against  the  church. 
Stephen  was  stoned  by  the  infuriated  mob;  James, 
the  brother  of  John,  was  killed  with  the  sword; 
Peter  was  incarcerated  in  the  temple  prison;  and 
persecution  for  righteousness'  sake  became  the 
lot  of  many  a  disciple. 

As  it  was  in  Egypt,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
cruel  bondage  of  their  fathers,  "the  more  they 
afflicted  them,  the  more  they  multiplied  and 
grew,"  so  was  it  in  the  case  of  these  faithful 
disciples.  Persecution  only  served  the  end  of 
divine  purpose,  scattering  those  bearing  the  prec- 
ious seed  of  the  kingdom,  and  giving  it  lodgment 
in  the  fertile  soil  of  Gentile  Asia. 

VII.    THE  ORGANIZATION  OUTSIDE  OF 
JERUSALEM 

Many  who  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  had  been 
converted  to  the  new  faith— Jews  and  proselytes 
from  sixteen  parts  of  the  Empire — had  returned 
to  their  homes  with  the  great  news.  They  had 
gathered  together  the  devout  Jews  in  their  several 
communities  and  had  told  them  of  the  great 
wonders  that  had  taken  place  in  Jerusalem.  These 
in  turn  had  searched  their  Scriptures,  and  had 
found  the  passages  quoted  by  Peter  in  his  great 
sermons.  Thus  had  churches  in  embryo  sprung 
up  in  many  of  the  leading  inland  and  coast 
cities,  and  later  these  small  groups  became  the 
center  around  which  the  Apostle  Paul  built  many 
strong  churches. 
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As  a  result  of  the  persecution  of  the  church  in 
Jerusalem,  there  was,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
a  dispersion  of  the  disciples  over  the  Gentile 
world.  We  read  in  Acts  8:4  the  significant  state- 
ment, "They  that  were  scattered  abroad  went 
everywhere  preaching  the  word."  Not  only  were 
these  scattered  preachers  of  the  Word  a  source  of 
numerical  strength  to  many  of  the  embryonic 
churches  throughout  the  Empire,  but  they  were 
able  to  teach  the  Gentile  converts  many  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Christianity  they  had 
embraced. 

Many  of  these  disciples  had  doubtless  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  mighty  works  wrought  by  Jesus, 
and  had  aUied  themselves  with  his  cause  after 
the  Resurrection.  What  a  fund  of  rich  experience 
was  theirs!  What  a  joy  to  share  such  treasures 
with  their  brethren. 


IX.    SAUL  OF  TARSUS 

It  is  of  particular  interest  at  this  point  to  note 
that  when  the  high  priest  and  Herod  joined  forces 
in  persecuting  the  church,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Sanhedrin  was  extended  to  include  distant  cities. 

After  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  we  find  the  high 
priest  giving  letters  of  authority  to  a  young  en- 
thusiast named  Saul,  who  having  proved  his  zeal 
for  Judaism  by  persecuting  the  church  in  Jeru- 
salem, was  authorized  to  go  to  Damascus,  a  pity, 
of  Syria.  Should  be  find  disciples  of  the  new  faith 
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there,  he  was  authorized  to  arrest  them  and  bring 
them,  bound,  to  Jerusalem. 

What  a  picture  we  have  of  this  young  zealot  of 
Tarsus!  It  is  written  of  him  in  words  that  sear 
the  thought,  "Saul,  yet  breathing  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord, 
went  unto  the  high  priest,  and  desired  of  him 
letters  to  Damascus  to  the  synagogues,  that  if  he 
found  any  of  this  way,  whether  they  were  men 
or  women,  he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  Jeru- 
salem." (Acts  9:1-2). 

It  was  on  this  memorable  journey  that  Saul 
experienced  that  instantaneous  conversion  which 
resulted  in  his  transformation  from  a  persecutor 
of  the  faith  into  a  humble  follower  of  the  Nazar- 
ene.  Thereafter  he  became  one  of  the  greatest 
exponents  of  His  teaching  that  Christendom  has 
ever  produced.  Indefatigable  in  labors,  indomi- 
table in  courage,  resourceful  in  peril,  and  above 
all,  super-zealous  in  missionary  work,  Paul,  by 
his  life,  his  consistent  Christian  character,  and 
his  inmiortal  epistles  placed  the  early  church  and 
its  posterity  under  a  burden  of  obligation  which 
time  will  never  efface. 

X.    GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  EARLY  CHURCH 

Had  the  early  church  an  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment? From  a  study  of  Acts  we  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Apostles  remained  in  Jerusalem 
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most  of  the  time.  It  is  true  that  periodic  outbursts 
of  Jewish  fanaticism  compelled  them  to  flee  from 
the  city,  but  they  always  returned  and  took  up 
anew  the  task  of  guiding  the  progress  of  the  great 
cause  to  which  the  Master  had  dedicated  them. 

Frequently  they  were  appealed  to  by  local 
churches  throughout  the  Empire  to  solve  prob- 
lems created  by  the  inclusion  of  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  in  the  membership.   The  Apostles  gave 
their  decisions  freely,  and  the  churches  accepted 
and  conformed  to  the  rulings  of  these  more  exper- 
ienced leaders;  but,  aside  from  this  friendly  offi- 
cial oversight,  the  Apostles  exercised  no  arbitrary 
control  over  the  individual  congregation.  Occas- 
ionally the  Apostles  would  send  a  trusted  disciple 
on  a  visit  to  some  church  that  stood  in  need  of 
special  counsel,  and  not  infrequently  Peter  or  one 
of  the  other  leaders  would  go  in  person  to  lay 
hands  on  new  converts  that  they  might  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost.    It  seems  clear,  however,  from 
a  study  of  the  New  Testament  narrative,  that  this 
was  not  an  estabhshed  practice  or  pohcy  of  the 
Apostles,  and  was  only  resorted  to  in  cases  of 
special  need  or  emergency. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  with 
which  the  Apostles  had  to  cope  was  the  question 
of  Gentile  circumcision.  As  we  have  already 
remarked  Jesus  did  not  carry  over  into  his  organ- 
ization any  of  the  old  order.  Having  vindicated 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  justified  the  utterances  and 
warnings  of  the  prophets,  Jesus  ushered  in  a  new 
era,  not  the  continued  exercise  of  Mosaic  and 
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Judaic  ritual,  but  the  translation  of  that  ritual 
into  personal  character  and  conduct. 

Circumcision  was  the  sign  of  God's  everlasting 
covenant  with  Israel,  but  conformity  to  the  phys- 
ical requirement  of  the  Mosaic  law  had  seemingly 
superceded  the  necessity  for  its  spiritual  expres- 
sion in  moral  cleanliness  of  life.  That  circum- 
cision had  a  spiritual  significance  is  very  clear  to 
all  who  read  the  New  Testament,  and  especially 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

One  of  the  first  signs  of  dissension  in  the  ranks 
of  the  early  church  was  occasioned  by  the  insist- 
ance  of  some  of  the  leading  Jewish  disciples  that 
all  Gentile  converts  should  be  circumcised.  Paul 
strenuously  resisted  this  attempt  to  put  the  old 
letter  of  the  Mosaic  law  into  the  "new  tongue"  of 
the  Gospel,  and  even  withstood  the  great  Apostle 
Peter,  when  that  functionary  visited  the  church 
at  Antioch  and  refused  to  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  the  uncircumcised  Gentile  converts.  (Gal 
2:11-12). 

After  Paul  had  visited  the  Apostles  at  Jeru- 
salem and  argued  the  matter  from  both  the  Jew- 
ish and  the  Gentile  standpoints,  the  Apostles  made 
a  definite  ruling  that  no  Gentile  convert  should 
be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  rite  of  fleshly  cir- 
cumcision, but  that  they  should  be  required  only 
to  abstain  from  meat  that  had  been  sacrificed  to 
idols. 
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THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CANON. 
I.    HOW  THE  NEW  TEACHING  WAS  PROMULGATED 

HAVING  considered  the  environment  in 
which  the  early  church  had  its  origin,  we 
are  now  ready  to  discuss  the  gradual  form- 
ation of  the  New  Testament  canon.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  the  book  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  all  the  New  Testament  books  were 
written  by  Jews.  This  fact  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand why  recognition  of  the  divine  inspiration 
of  these  writings  was  denied  them  during  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  churches  had  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
the  Word  from  which  the  Master  had  so  fre- 
quently quoted,  and  on  which  Peter,  Paul,  and 
the  other  Apostles  based  their  teaching.  These 
early  churches  felt  no  need  for  any  other  Scrip- 
tures and  entertained  no  thought  of  adding  to 
them. 

The  disciples  were  in  a  state  of  earnest  expect- 
ancy of  the  speedy  return  of  their  beloved  Master. 
Because  of  this  hope  they  worked  diligently  to 
carry  the  Gospel  to  every  part  of  the  land.  They 
told  of  the  Great  Teacher's  life,  his  teachings,  his 
mighty  works  of  healing,  his  cruel  death  and  his 
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glorious  resurrection.  They  felt  no  urge  to  com- 
mit these  events  to  writing.   Why  should  they? 

At  any  moment,  the  cry  might  be  raised,  "The 
bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  out  to  meet  him."  Their 
preaching  was  attested  by  "signs  following,"  signs 
that  proved  that  the  message  was  full  of  the  same 
spiritual  vitality  and  redemptive  power  which 
had  characterized  its  initial  declaration  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost.  Jesus  had  said  nothing  to  his 
disciples  about  preaching  the  Gospel  through  the 
written  Word,  but  had  counseled  them  to  promul- 
gate the  good  news  by  word  of  mouth.  "Go  ye 
into  all  the  world"  had  been  his  final  instruction. 

Thus,  for  some  score  of  years  after  the  ascen- 
sion, the  early  church  had  no  written  Gospels, 
but  depended  wholly  upon  oral  transmission  alone. 
In  our  previous  study  we  learned  that  the  Law 
of  Moses  was  passed  on  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration for  several  centuries  by  word  of  mouth 
until  the  coming  of  a  written  language.  This 
practice  had  brought  about  a  system  of  poetic 
prose  which  lent  itself  readily  to  memorization. 
The  Hebrew  mind  was  like  that  of  all  Oriental 
people,  strongly  emotional,  and  found  expression 
in  allegory,  imagery,  parable  and  poetry,  rather 
than  in  the  cold  terms  of  material  thought. 

This  is  a  reason  why  Jewish  history  is  not  a 
continuous,  chronological  narrative,  but  the  recital 
of  a  succession  of  incidents,  more  or  less  epochal, 
clothed  in  verbiage  which  lent  itself  most  readily 
to  purposes  of  permanence.  The  Jewish  mind,  as 
a  result  of  long  training,  was  haturally  retentive, 
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and  tenacious  in  verbal  exactness.  Thus,  in  deliv- 
ering his  messages,  Jesus  used  that  system  of  brief 
proverbs  and  parables  with  which  his  audiences 
were  most  familiar.  The  frequent  use  in  the  Gos- 
pels of  the  term  "Jesus  said"  indicates  that,  in 
these  writings,  we  have  the  very  words  spoken 
by  Jesus,  not  merely  traditional  recollections. 
Other  sayings  of  the  Master,  of  which  we  have 
no  account  in  any  of  the  four  Gospels,  were  also 
in  common  use  among  the  disciples.  Paul  calls 
attention  to  one  such  proverb  which  we  find  in 
Acts  20:35,  "Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  how  he  said,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.' "  Because  of  this  verbal  exactness  in 
recording  His  sayings,  they  will  always  be  insep- 
arable from  the  inspiration  that  from  the  begin- 
ning, gave  them  such  irresistable  appeal  and 
power. 

II.    EPISTLES  WRITTEN  BEFORE  THE  GOSPELS 

Although  the  New  Testament  commences  with 
the  four  Gospels,  these  were  not  the  first  of  the 
new  writings  to  see  the  hght  and  to  be  used  by  the 
churches.  As  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter, 
the  churches  had  their  problems.  Their  member- 
ship included  both  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  former 
wished  to  impose  some  of  their  traditions  upon 
the  latter,  and  these,  recruited  from  among  idol- 
aters, sought  to  impose  some  of  their  pagan  prac- 
tices upon  their  Jewish  brethren. 

These  counter  desires  often  led  to  dissentions 
and  serious  schisms  which  called  for  rebuke  and 
adjustment.   Paul  undertook  to  settle  these  dis- 
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putes  by  means  of  personal  instructions  and 
letters.  These  letters,  thirteen  of  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  New  Testament,  were  not 
written  with  a  view  to  starting  a  new  canon  of 
Scripture,  or  with  future  generations  of  Christ- 
ians in  mind.  They  were,  so  far  as  the  Apostle 
knew,  simply  for  the  churches  to  which  they  were 
addressed,  and  for  a  temporal  purpose  only.  But 
even  as  the  ancient  prophets  had  uttered  their 
warnings  to  their  own  people  with  no  thought 
that  these  messages  would  reach  across  the  chasm 
of  centuries  to  benefit  future  generations,  so 
Paul's  letters  were  destined  to  survive  him  and 
the  people  to  whom  they  were  written,  and  to 
become,  under  divine  inspiration,  vital  messages 
to  Christians  throughout  the  unfolding  years. 

Paul's  first  epistle  was  written  at  Athens  in  the 
year  48  A.  D.,  and  was  addressed  to  the  church 
in  Thessalonica.  It  appears  in  the  Bible  as  "The 
First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Thessalon- 
ians."  It  was  dictated  to  Sylvanus  which  was  the 
Roman  name  used  by  Silas,  Paul's  Jewish  com- 
panion on  his  second  missionary  journey,  and 
who,  with  Paul,  suffered  unlawful  scourging  and 
imprisonment  at  Philippi.  (See  Acts  16:19-39). 

Paul  dictated  all  his  epistles  except  the  one  to 
the  Galatians,  concerning  which  he  wrote,  "Ye  see 
how  large  a  letter— in  the  original  in  what  large 
characters— I  have  written  unto  you  with  mine 
own  hand."  (Gal.  6:11).  The  question  may  arise 
here  as  to  why  Paul  dictated  his  letters.  The 
evidence  seems  conclusive  that  the  "thorn  in  the 
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flesh"  of  which  he  once  spoke  was  a  weak  condi- 
tion of  the  eyes  which  necessitated  always  having 
a  companion  with  him  on  his  journeys,  and  also 
the  dictation  of  his  epistles. 

We  are  naturally  interested  in  the  material  on 
which  his  letters  were  written.  It  was  papyrus, 
a  material  with  which  we  have  dealt  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  volume.  This  material,  after  being 
written  upon,  was  rolled  into  a  scroll  which  had 
to  be  kept  free  from  over-dryness  as  well  as  from 
moisture;  otherwise  the  writing  would  become 
illegible  or  the  ends  of  the  rolls  be  broken. 

Paul's  next  letter  of  which  we  have  any  record 
was  written  at  Corinth  in  the  year  54  A.  D.,  to 
the  church  at  Rome,  and  was  sent  to  the  imperial 
city  by  the  hands  of  "sister  Phebe",  a  deaconess  of 
the  church  at  Cenchrea.  (See  Rom.  16:1).  This 
small  town  was  situated  on  the  southern  harbor  of 
Corinth,  and  tradition  has  it  that  Phebe  was  a 
dealer  in  purple,  and  made  regular  business  trips 
to  Rome  with  her  wares. 

Many  of  Paul's  letters  were  written  from  Rome 
between  the  years  63  and  65  A.  D.  while  a  pris- 
oner in  his  own  house.  From  these  priceless 
letters  the  Christian  church  early  evolved  a  code 
of  ethics  and  religion  which  has  become  increas- 
ingly valuable  with  the  passing  of  the  centuries. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Paul  did  not 
write  or  dictate  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  This 
wonderful  document  was  written  by  an  unknown 
disciple,  possibly  by  Barnabas,  Paul's  companion 
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in  Jerusalem,  and  on  one  of  his  missionary  tours, 
who  so  loved  his  spiritual  mentor  that  he  may 
have  wished  to  give  him  the  credit  for  writing 
this  great  letter. 

Paul,  moreover,  would  hardly  have  written  a 
letter  to  the  Hebrews.  He  considered  himself  the 
divinely  appointed  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  (See 
Acts  9:15  and  13:46)  and  all  of  his  letters  that  we 
have  were  written  to  churches  where  the  Gentiles 
probably  greatly  outnumbered  the  Jews. 

On  the  other  hand,  Peter  was  pecuUarly  the 
Apostle  to  the  circumcision  or  the  Jew  and  there 
are  many  New  Testament  references  which  seem 
to  justify  the  conclusion  that  these  two  great 
Apostles  rarely  invaded  each  other's  territory. 
One  peculiar  fact  concerning  the  use  made  of 
Paul's  writings  is  that  the  Jewish  Christians  did 
not  use  them  to  any  marked  degree.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Jews  while  converts  to  Christianity, 
were  still  so  steeped  in  Judaic  tradition  and  prac- 
tices that  they  looked  with  aversion  on  Paul  as 
one  who  was  false  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
This  too  explains  why  he  was  subjected  to  so 
many  perils  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-country- 
men everywhere— not  because  he  was  preaching 
the  Gospel,  but  because  he  so  openly  and  vigor- 
ously declared  that  this  Gospel  of  the  Nazarene 
had  made  Judaism  a  dead  issue,  a  buried  super- 
stition. This  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
Jewish  Christians  were  indifferent  in  the  matter 
of  collecting  and  preserving  the  letters  and  frag- 
mentary writings  of  the  Apostles. 
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With  the  Gentile  converts,  however,  the  case 
was  different.  They  had  no  Scriptures  of  the  past 
as  had  the  Jews.  To  them,  therefore,  the  writings 
of  Paul  were  of  greater  importance  than  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  As  a  result  they  carefully 
preserved  all  the  epistles  and  circulated  them 
among  other  churches  of  Gentile  persuasion. 
These  letters  were  sometimes  exchanged  between 
the  churches  (See.  Col.  4:16),  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  ultimately  ten  of  them  were 
copied  upon  one  scroll  which  was  used  in  devo- 
tional services. 

III.    THE  FOUR  GOSPELS 

Although  Paul's  letters  were  in  circulation 
among  some  of  the  churches  for  several  years,  no 
complete  Gospel  narrative  was  written  prior  to 
about  the  year  65  A.  D.  With  the  hope  of 
their  Master's  speedy  return  gradually  dimming, 
the  necessity  of  giving  permanent  expression  to 
all  that  he  had  said  and  wrought  became 
apparent. 

The  Apostles  were  passing  on;  many  of  those 
who  had  received  personal  instruction  at  their 
hands  were  growing  old.  Therefore  if  the  price- 
less history  of  the  great  Teacher  was  to  be  pre- 
served for  posterity,  the  time  had  assuredly  come 
when  it  should  be  put  into  permanent  written 
form.  As  already  stated — and  too  great  an  em- 
phasis cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact — so  long  as 
these  Apostles  and  students  of  the  Master  were 
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living,  their  oral  transmission  of  all  that  he  said 
and  did  was  letter  perfect. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  there 
were  no  written  records  of  the  Gospel  story  prior 
to  65  A.  D.  Quite  the  contrary,  for  in  the  book 
of  Acts  we  find  references  to  fragmentary  writ- 
ings made  by  different  followers  of  Jesus,  and  it 
was  these  detached  and  fragmentary  notes  to- 
gether with  the  oral  transmission  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Gospels. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  compiling  and  editing  of 
these  essential  narratives  went  through  much  the 
same  process  as  that  which  determined  the  select- 
ion of  the  Old  Testament  canons.  First  came  the 
oral  teaching,  then  the  fragmentary  records,  and 
finally  the  complete  story. 

^.    MARK'S  GOSPEL 

In  chronological  order  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Mark  came  first.  John  Mark  lived  at  Jeru- 
salem with  his  mother,  Mary,  probably  a  widow. 
Tradition  states  that  Peter  boarded  with  them, 
and  this  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Mark 
became  Peter's  interpreter  and  scribe.  Mark  was 
a  Levite,  and  as  such  would  be  an  educated  man, 
able  to  read  and  write,  as  well  as  to  translate  into 
Greek  the  Aramaic  tongue  spoken  by  Peter. 

Peter's  relation  to  Mark  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  a  teacher  to  a  favorite  student.  In  I.  Peter 
5:13,  he  calls  him  his  son,  a  common  term  applied 
by  teachers  to  their  students,  as  witness  Paul's 
similar  designation  of  Timothy. 
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When  Paul  was  to  start  on  his  first  missionary 
journey  with  Barnabas,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  wish  to  have  with  them  a  scribe  or  aman- 
uensis, and  it  would  be  the  natural  thing  for 
Peter  to  recommend  Mark  to  him.  Peter  had 
already  committed  to  Mark  his  recollections  of 
all  that  Jesus  had  said  and  wrought,  and  knowing 
Paul  to  be  in  ignorance  of  many  of  the  details 
of  the  Master's  life,  he  would  wish  Mark  to  give 
these  to  Paul  as  they  journeyed.  Paul  in  his  turn 
related  to  Mark  all  that  the  faithful  Ananias  had 
taught  him,  together  with  much  that  he  had 
gleaned  in  frequent  conversations  with  many  who 
had  been  eye-witnesses  of  Jesus'  works.  There 
is  no  record  to  show  that  Mark  was  associated 
with  the  other  disciples  during  Jesus'  public 
ministry. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Paul,  Mark  began 
to  assemble  in  orderly  form  and  to  transcribe  the 
complete  narrative,  omitting,  however,  from  his 
Gospel  all  preamble  and  personal  comments.  In 
this  respect  his  writings  differ  from  those  of  the 
other  three  Evangelists.  He  gives  the  works 
rather  than  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  describes  the 
healings  of  the  Master  in  greater  detail  than  do 
Matthew,  Luke,  or  John. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Eusebius,  two  early 
historians,  tell  us  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  at 
Rome  while  Peter  was  yet  living.  In  Mark's  day 
all  documents  were  transcribed  on  sheets  of  pap- 
yrus, and  were  written  in  columns,  in  the  manner 
of  a  modern  newspaper.   In  the  frequent  unroU- 
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ings  and  rollings  of  Mark's  manuscript  it  became 
so  mutilated  that  one  end  was  broken  off  and  the 
contents  lost,  a  fact  which  accoimts  for  the  very 
abrupt  change  in  phraseology  and  style  after  the 
eighth  verse  of  the  sixteenth  chapter.  Up  to  this 
point  the  narrative  is  quite  evidently  the  work  of 
one  writer,  but  the  concluding  verses  which  fol- 
low verse  eight  were  added  by  a  subsequent  copy- 
ist. The  significant  thing  about  this  addition  is 
that  it  includes  Jesus'  explicit  instructions  regard- 
ing the  healing  of  the  sick  by  his  followers,  to- 
gether with  the  promise  that  "these  signs  shall 
follow  them  that  believe." 

Evidently  this  final  commandment  of  the 
Master  had  been  so  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  His  disciples,  that  this  unknown  writer 
saw  at  once  that  the  mutilation  of  Mark's  manu- 
script had  eliminated  this  most  vital  teaching, 
and  so  added  it,  and  rounded  off  the  document. 

B.    MATTHEW^S  GOSPEL 

Matthew,  whose  Gospel  appeared  shortly  after 
that  of  Mark,  was  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles  who 
had  been  with  Jesus  continuously  during  the 
three  years  of  his  public  ministry.  He  was  a  Jew 
and  wrote  his  Gospel  with  his  fellow-countrymen 
in  mind,  starting  his  narrative  with  a  chrono- 
logical genealogy  in  which  he  traces  the  human 
ancestry  of  Jesus  back  to  Abraham.  He  also, 
throughout  his  Gospel,  makes  copius  comments 
and  quotes  frequently  from  the  Old  Testament 
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Scriptures  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  indeed  the 
Messiah  of  whom  the  prophets  spake. 

C.    LUKE'S  GOSPEL 

Luke's  Gospel  was  the  third  in  order  of  appear- 
ance. He  was  a  Greek,  a  physician  by  profes- 
sion. It  was  doubtless  during  his  term  at  the 
medical  college  in  Tarsus  that  he  first  met  Paul. 
Later  Paul  on  his  second  missionary  journey 
found  Luke  practising  medicine  at  Troas.  From 
this  time  Luke  became  Paul's  constant  compan- 
ion, and  learned  from  him  much  of  the  Gospel 
narrative.  Luke  was  a  scholar  of  unquestionable 
integrity.  In  his  Gospel  he  wrote  nothing  except 
what  he  himself  had  verified.  Paul  mentions  him 
in  the  following  citations:  Col:  4:14;  Philemon  24; 
and  II.  Tim.  4:11. 

Luke  had  been  very  close  to  Paul  both  as  a 
friend  and  as  a  traveling  companion,  and  doubt- 
less made  copius  notes  of  all  that  the  Apostle  had 
preached  and  taught.  It  is  significant  that  he 
commences  his  Gospel  with  a  frank  statement 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  set  down  only  that  which 
he  had  investigated  and  knew  to  be  the  truth 
about  Jesus  and  his  ministry.  Since  he  is  the  only 
one  of  the  four  Evangelists  to  record  the  story 
of  the  virgin  birth  in  its  most  intimate  and  sacred 
details,  including  the  story  of  the  shepherds  at 
Bethlehem  and  the  angelic  choir,  we  must  assume 
that  he  had  delved  deeply  into  the  several  popu- 
lar traditions  regarding  this  epochal  event.   It  is 
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not  beyond  the  possibilities  that  being  a  physician 
he  had  interviewed  Mary  herself,  gathered  the 
facts,  and  separated  them  from  the  current 
legends. 

Hear  him  as  he  begins  his  narrative:  "Foras- 
much as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in 
order  a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most 
surely  believed  among  us,  even  as  they  delivered 
them  unto  us,  which  from  the  beginning  were 
eyewitnesses,  and  ministers  of  the  Word;  it 
seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect  un- 
derstanding of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to 
write  unto  thee  in  order,  most  excellent  Theo- 
philus,  that  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  of 
those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed." 
(Luke  1:1-4). 

Luke  followed  his  Gospel  with  his  manuscript 
called  "The  Acts  of  the  Apostles;"  and  it  is  to  this 
Gentile  convert,  this  cultured  scholar  and  literary 
genius,  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  events 
which  transpired  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Asia  Minor 
after  the  organization  of  the  church.  To  him  also 
we  are  indebted  for  those  interesting  accounts  of 
the  conversion  and  missionary  labors  of  Paul, 
without  which  the  latter's  epistles  would  lack 
much  in  substance. 

These  three  Gospels,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
were  written  between  the  years  65  and  70  A.  D. 
This  fact  is  clear  from  certain  internal  evidence. 
Each  of  the  Gospels  refers  to  the  prophecy  of 
the  Master  foretelling  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, yet  gives  no  hint  of  that  event  itself.  Since 
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the  cataclysm  occurred  in  70  A.  D.;  and  none  of 
the  Evangelists  mentions  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  they  had  fin- 
ished their  work  before  that  date. 

D.    JOHN'S  GOSPEL 

About  five  and  twenty  years  after  Luke  wrote 
his  Gospel,  John  set  forth  his  account  of  the  words 
and  works  of  Christ  Jesus.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
John  was  an  old  man,  living  in  Ephesus  and  ap- 
parently the  head  of  the  church  in  that  city.  It 
is  believed  by  Bible  scholars  that  John  had  first 
written  a  Gospel  in  Jerusalem  prior  to  his  exile 
in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  but  that  his  narrative  had 
been  so  metaphysical  that  it  found  no  general 
acceptance  in  the  primitive  church.  The  one  hind- 
rance to  our  accepting  this  tradition  is  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  Epistles  mention  such  a  Gospel, 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  could  have  been 
known  to  the  Apostles  and  yet  not  be  referred 
to  in  their  letters. 

Verse  twenty-four  of  the  last  chapter  of  John's 
Gospel  was  apparently  inserted  by  the  church  in 
Ephesus  for  the  purpose  of  commending  this  Gos- 
pel to  all  believers.  It  reads  as  follows:  "This  is 
the  disciple  which  testifieth  of  these  things,  and 
wrote  these  things:  and  we  know  that  his  testi- 
mony is  true."  The  first  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
which  appeared  about  the  same  time  as  his  Gos- 
pel, was  doubtless  written  to  accompany  his 
manuscript. 
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While  a  prisoner  in  exile,  John  had  written 
"The  Revelation  of  St.  John,"  but  the  early 
Christians  did  not  give  popular  approval  to  this 
document.  They  could  read  the  Gospels  easily, 
but  this  "Revelation"  was  obscure;  its  vivid  Ori- 
entalism and  striking  imagery  were  foreign  to 
them;  and  they  lacked  its  spiritual  interpretation. 

IV.    BEGINNING  OF  THE  CANON 

We  have  seen  that  the  three  canons  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  were  some  five  hundred  years 
in  process  of  preparation,  and  it  was  not  other- 
wise with  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
was  not  until  the  closing  years  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  Era  that  the  church  settled 
the  matter  and  gave  official  sanction  to  the  books 
that  we  now  have  in  our  Bible.  In  that  century 
the  phrase,  "The  canonical  writings"  was  first 
coined,  indicating  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  we  have  them  today. 

We  have  noted  that  churches  multiplied 
over  the  Empire,  and  that  they  were  self-govern- 
ing, subject  to  no  outside  authority.  It  is  true 
that,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  some 
churches  deferred  to  them  as  unto  spiritual  guides 
who  had  a  fuller  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  great  purpose  to  which  all  were  conse- 
crated. There  was,  however,  during  the  first  three 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  no  organic  union 
of  these  scattered  congregations,  no  ecclesiastical 
domination  of  them,  no  church  legislative  body. 
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Each  local  church  had  its  bishop,  sometimes 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  as  "Elder"  or 
"Presbyter"  who  was  elected  to  office  by  his  con- 
gregation, much  in  the  same  way  in  which  self- 
governing  churches  elect  their  officers  today. 
Sometimes  this  presiding  officer  was  called  "The 
angel  of  the  church"  as  in  the  case  of  St.  John's 
letters  to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia  found  in 
the  book  of  Revelation.  It  was  the  function  of 
the  bishop  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  con- 
gregation, to  teach,  to  exhort,  and  to  rebuke.  He 
was  expected  to  magnify  his  calling  as  an  "Under- 
shepherd  of  the  flock"  by  a  consistent  exempli- 
fication of  the  fundamental  principals  of  the 
Christ  Gospel.  (See  I.  Tim.  3:1-8). 

During  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  each  bishop  was  independent  of  all  other 
bishops  and  served  his  own  congregation  exclus- 
ively. But  as  we  shall  see  later,  as  the  movement 
grew,  many  bishops  in  the  larger  centers  of  pop- 
ulation organized  other  churches  and  assumed 
leadership  over  them.  These  bishops  ordained  and 
placed  presbyters  or  deacons  in  charge  of  these 
new  congregations  whose  officers  were  subordin- 
ate to  the  bishop  appointing  them. 

A.    THREE  EMINENT  BISHOPS 

At  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  while 
John  was  still  living,  there  were  three  bishops  in 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  Empire,  who  seem 
to   have   exercised   great   influence   over  the 
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churches  in  their  own  neighborhood.  These  were 
Clement  in  Rome,  Ignatius  in  Antioch,  and  Poly- 
carp  in  Smyrna. 

These  men  had  known  personally  one  or  more 
of  the  Apostles  and  had  doubtless  received  their 
instruction  in  Christ's  Christianity  from  them. 
They  were  familiar  not  only  with  the  oral  recitals 
of  their  teachers  but  with  the  epistles  of  Paul 
and  the  written  gospels.    These  bishops  wrote 
letters  from  time  to  time  to  some  of  the  churches 
outside  of  their  own  localities,  and  in  these  letters 
are  found  frequent  references  to  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles  as  well  as  to  the  gospels.  These  men, 
however,  by  no  means  attached  to  their  own  let- 
ters the  inspiration  and  importance  that  they  gave 
to  the  epistles  of  the  Apostles.    Clement  wrote, 
"I  cannot  write  with  authority  like  the  blessed 
Paul,  who  wrote  spiritually."  Polycarp  said,  "One 
like  me  cannot  attain  to  the  wisdom  of  the  blessed 
Paul."   Ignatius  also  said,  "Peter  and  Paul  were 
Apostles,  but  I  am  a  poor,  condemned  man." 

The  earliest  trace  of  canonical  authority  ac- 
corded to  apostoUc  writings  was  in  the  year  119 
A.  D.  when  Barnabas  wrote,  quoting  from 
Matthew's  gospel,  "It  is  written."  Justin  Martyr, 
born  in  the  year  100  A.  D.,  is  one  of  the  most 
reliable  authorities  on  the  question  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  gospels  and  epistles  as  Holy  Writ.  In 
his  famous  letter  to  the  Emperor  at  Rome  in  140 
A.  D.  he  wrote  in  effect  that  when  the  Christians 
met  together  on  Sunday  for  worship  and  instruct- 
ion, extracts  were  read  to  them  from  the  Law 
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and  the  Prophets,  followed  by  readings  from  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles. 

In  the  year  160  A.  D.  a  pupil  of  Justin  Martyr 
wrote  a  book  called,  "The  Book  of  the  Four,"  in 
which  he  wove  together  the  four  gospels,  omit- 
ting all  repetition  and  endeavoring  to  make  a 
complete  narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  This  book 
was  used  in  the  church  at  Smyrna. 

The  testimony  of  many  early  Christian  writers 
shows  that  the  Gospels  were  read  with  the 
Law,  and  the  Epistles  with  the  Prophets,  thus 
according  equal  authority  to  both  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  and  the  Christian  writings.  In  the  year 
170  A.  D.— a  writer  whose  identity  is  unknown 
because  of  the  mutilated  condition  of  his  manu- 
script when  found,  compiled  a  list  of  the  new 
Scriptures  which  included  all  the  books  in  our 
New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the  Epistles 
of  James,  Hebrews,  and  Second  Peter. 

Thus  we  see  that  during  the  second  century 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  gradually 
but  surely  assuming  form,  and  that  these  writings 
were  beginning  to  gain  wide  recognition  as  in- 
spired Scripture,  and  were  also  regarded  as 
authoratative  and  binding  on  the  churches. 

B.    WITNESSES  IN  THE  THIRD  CENTURY 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  we  find 
three  other  great  bishops  standing  out  conspic- 
uously in  defence  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  as 
inspired  Scriptures.  These  were  Irenaeus  of  Lyons 
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in  the  south  of  Gaul,  Clement  of  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  and  TertuUian  of  Carthage  in  northern 
Africa. 

Irenaeus  was  in  very  close  touch  with  the 
churches  in  Smyrna  and  Rome.    In  his  letters 
he  tells  of  his  youthful  recollections  of  "The  pious 
Polycarp,"  who  was  a  disciple  of  John  and  bishop 
of  the  church  in  Smyrna  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  first  century.   In  one  of  these  letters  he 
writes  to  a  friend:  "I  saw  you  when  I  was  yet  as 
a  boy  in  lower  Asia  with  Polycarp.  I  could  even 
now  point  out  the  place  where  the  blessed  Poly- 
carp sat  and  spoke,  and  describe  his  going  out 
and  coming  in,  his  manner  of  life,  his  personal 
appearance,  the  addresses  he  delivered  to  the 
multitude,  how  he  spoke  of  his  intercourse  with 
John  and  with  others  who  had  seen  the  Lord,  and 
how  he  recalled  their  words.    And  everything 
that  he  had  heard  from  them  about  the  Lord, 
about  his  miracles  and  his  teachings,  Polycarp 
told  us,  as  one  who  had  received  it  from  those 
who  had  seen  the  Word  of  life  with  their  own 
eyes,  and  all  this  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
Scriptures.   To  this  I  then  listened,  through  the 
mercy  of  God  vouchsafed  to  me,  with  all  eager- 
ness and  wrote  it  not  on  paper  but  in  my  heart, 
and  still  by  the  grace  of  God  I  ever  bring  it  into 
fresh  remembrance." 

This  letter  indicates  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  the  Gospels  were  already  re- 
garded as  inspired  Scripture.  Further  confirma- 
tion of  this  fact  is  found  in  another  of  his  letters 
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in  which  he  writes:  "As  there  are  four  chief 
winds,  four  regions  of  the  world,  four  pillars  of 
the  earth  and  four  faces  of  the  cherubim  on  which 
rest  the  Divine  Presence,  so  Christ  gave  his  Gos- 
pels in  four-fold  form,  and  on  these  four  Gospels 
he  rests." 

Clement  of  Alexandria  was  a  bishop  who  appar- 
ently travelled  widely  and  visited  many  churches. 
He  had  personal  contact  with  men  who  had  been 
taught  by  others  who  in  turn  had  received  their 
Christian  instruction  from  the  Apostles  them- 
selves. Speaking  of  a  commonly  reported  saying 
of  Jesus,  he  wrote:  "We  have  not  this  saying  in 
the  four  Gospels  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us."  Clement  also  quotes  in  his  writings  from 
all  the  Epistles  as  well  as  from  other  religious 
manuscripts  then  in  more  or  less  wide  circulation 
among  the  churches.  These  other  documents  were 
the  "Gospel  to  the  Egyptians,"  "Epistles  of  Clem- 
ent of  Rome  and  of  Barnabas,"  the  "Revelation 
of  Peter,"  and  "The  Shepherd  of  Hermos."  All  of 
these  were,  during  the  first  two  centuries,  con- 
sidered valuable  and  instructive,  but  they  grad- 
ually lost  their  place  among  the  other  writings 
because  they  lacked  inspiration  or  evidence  of 
divine  authority. 

Tertullian  was  a  noted  lawyer  and  scholar  of 
Carthage  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
He  wrote  many  letters  and  other  manuscripts, 
in  which  he  referred  frequently  to  the  Gospels 
and  some  of  the  Epistles,  and  says  of  them  in 
one  place,  "These  writings  are  in  common  use  in 
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the  churches  founded  by  Paul."  TertuUian  further 
stated  that  he  had  a  crude  translation  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  in  Latin,  the  language  most 
generally  used  at  that  time  in  the  Western  part 
of  the  Empire.  This  testimony  reveals  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  these  Scriptures  were,  in  his  day, 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
their  translation  into  another  language  than  the 
Greek  in  which  they  were  originally  written. 

C.    DISPUTED  WRITINGS 

The  testimony  we  have  considered  points  un- 
mistakably to  the  fact  that,  about  two  centuries 
after  our  Lord's  ministry,  the  four  Gospels  and 
most  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles  were  in  general 
use  among  the  churches  they  were  accorded 
equal   authority   with   the   Jewish  Scriptures 
and  were  the  source  and  inspiration  of  other 
early  writings.  Some  of  these  churches,  however, 
did  not  accept  as  Scripture  the  Epistles  of  James, 
Second  Peter,  Second  and  Third  John,  Jude, 
Hebrews,  and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  On  the 
other  hand,  certain  churches  accepted  as  inspired 
Scripture  the  Epistles  of  Barnabas,  Clement  of 
Rome,  and  the  writings  known  by  title  as  "The 
Shepherd  of  Hermos."  Thus  we  note  that  during 
the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
New  Testament  had  its  "Apocrypha." 

D.    THIRD  CENTURY  DEVELOPMENTS 

We  have  seen  that,,  by  the  close  of  the  second  - 
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century,  the  four  Gospels  and  most  of  the  Epistles 
were  in  general  use  as  Scripture  among  all  the 
churches  scattered  over  the  Empire.  Up  to  this 
time,  except  for  the  endorsement  of  some  of  the 
bishops,  no  official  recognition  or  sanction  had 
been  accorded  these  writings,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  there  was  as  yet  no  organic  union  of 
the  churches,  no  ecclesiastical  court  or  council. 
This  was  to  come  later.  There  is  very  little  his- 
torical data  concerning  the  churches  and  the 
development  of  Christianity  during  the  third 
century.  That  they  grew  and  multiplied  greatly 
is  conclusive,  and  that  they  were  becoming  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  several  Emper- 
ors is  evidenced  by  the  repeated  outbursts  of  pers- 
ecution to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the 
devotees  of  pagan  deities. 

There  is  httle  doubt  also,  as  we  have  previously 
stated,  that  certain  bishops  in  populous  Christian 
communities  assumed,  during  this  century,  offi- 
cial oversight  of  groups  of  churches.  That  these 
bishops  organized  churches  is  more  than  probable 
and  that  they  should  wish  to  supervise  the 
affairs  of  these  congregations  and  dictate  to 
them  in  matters  of  poUcy  is  also  natural.  That 
they  wrote  letters  of  encouragement,  Scriptural 
interpretation,  rebuke  and  exhortation  is  a  matter 
of  history,  many  of  these  having  been  preserved 
by  the  historians  of  the  early  church.  Thus  we 
see  that,  some  years  before  the  organization  of 
the  church  under  Constantine,  the  idea  of  such 
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organic  union  was  being  fostered  by  some  of  the 
leaders  themselves. 

V.    MOMENTOUS  EVENTS  IN  THE  FOURTH 
CENTURY 

In  the  year  303  A.  D.,  the  Emperor  Diocletian 
issued  an  edict  to  the  effect  that  every  "house 
of  prayer"  in  the  Empire  was  to  be  "razed  to 
the  ground,  and  all  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
burned  with  fire."  This  imperial  ukase  points  to 
two  facts:  first,  that  the  Christian  religion  had 
now  become  so  dominant  and  universal  as  to 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  pagan  reUgion  of 
Rome;  and,  second,  that  this  religion  of  the  Christ- 
ian church  was  considered  by  the  Emperor  as  an 
affront  to  his  religious  practices. 

A.  EUSEBIUS 

There  was  one  witness  to  the  distressing  scenes 
that  resulted  from  the  carrying  out  of  the  Emper- 
or's edict,  a  man  about  thirty-five  years  of  age 
who  later  became  the  greatest  church  historian  of 
his  period.  This  authority  to  whom  we  turn  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  first  half 
of  the  fourth  century,  was  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
the  church  in  Caesarea,  the  official  seat  for  many 
years  of  the  Roman  power  in  Palestine.  These 
are  his  words:  "I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the 
houses  of  prayer  thrown  down  and  razed  to  their 
foundations.  I  saw  the  inspired  and  sacred 
Scriptures  consumed  by  fire  in  the  open  market- 
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place."  These  scenes  must  have  made  Eusebius 
think  of  what  other  historians  had  written  in 
describing  the  atrocities  and  attempted  destruc- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  by  Antiochus  the 
Fourth  nearly  five  centuries  before. 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  the  living  Word, 
the  revelation  of  God  to  man  through  man  should 
be  completely  destroyed  and  so  we  learn  that, 
rather  than  give  up  their  precious  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  many  faithful  Christians  suffered 
martyrdom  during  this  reign  of  cruel  terror. 
Among  these  was  Pamphilius,  the  predecessor  and 
warm  personal  friend  of  Eusebius,  who  was  im- 
prisoned for  two  years  and  then  suffered  mart- 
yrdom rather  than  divulge  the  hiding  place  of  his 
sacred  books. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  persecution  was  to 
bring  about  a  recognition  by  the  churches  of  those 
mspired  writings  which  we  have  in  our  New 
Testament  today,  and  compelled  the  abandonment 
of  those  doubtful  writings  which,  up  to  this  time, 
had  enjoyed  limited  recognition. 


B.    CONSTANTINE'S  INFLUENCE  ON  CHRISTIANITY 

The  early  years  of  the  fourth  century  are 
crowded  with  events  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  cause  of  true  and  undefiled  Christianity  Be- 
ginnmg  with  the  fires  of  persecution,  the  century 
soon  witnessed  a  complete  and  radical  change  of 
attitude  toward  the  churches  on  the  part  of  the 
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imperial  power.  In  the  year  307  A.  D.,  Constantine 
succeeded  Diocletian  as  Emperor.   He  was  born 
in  274  A.  D.,  and  was  a  son  of  Constantius,  who 
was  made  a  Caesar  in  292  and  assigned  to  the 
territory  of  Spain,  Gaul  and  Britain.   The  death 
of  his  father  at  York,  England,  in  306  A.  D.,  made 
Constantine  a  Caesar,  and  he  hastened  to  Rome  to 
claim  the  right  to  wear  the  purple.  He  overcame 
all  opposition  on  the  part  of  certain  other  aspir- 
ants for  his  father's  place  and,  upon  the  death  of 
Diocletain  in  307  A.  D.,  he  assumed  imperial  au- 
thority. At  this  time  there  were  five  Caesars  reign- 
ing with  equal  authority  in  different  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  Constantine  soon  displayed  his  nat- 
ural political  ability  by  setting  in  motion  a  series 
of  intrigues  and  assassinations  which  left  him  in 
supreme  possession  of  imperial  power. 

That  we  may  understand  more  clearly  how 
the  scattered  and  widely  separated  churches  of 
his  day  were  brought  together  into  one  organic 
union,  it  is  necessary  to  study  this  man  Constan- 
tine. Let  us  remember  that  his  first  ambition 
was  to  consolidate  his  empire  with  himself  as  its 
political  head.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  take  into  account  every  organization 
within  the  realm,  and  determine  whether  or  not 
it  could  be  made  subservient  to  his  plan.  These 
facts  will  enable  us  to  get  a  true  perspective  of 
Constantino's  semi-Christian  activities. 

Five  years  after  his  assumption  of  the  imper- 
ial purple  and  absolute  power,  Constantine  was 
supposedly  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  vision 
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of  a  flaming  cross  in  the  heavens  at  high  noon. 
He  professed  to  see  the  words  "By  this  conquer" 
written  in  letters  of  fire  beneath  the  cross.  At 
least,  this  is  the  story  he  related  to  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea  who  became  his  trusted  friend  and  con- 
fidante soon  after  this  so-called  conversion.  In  313 
A.  D.,  he  issued  a  decree  whereby  he  attempted  to 
undo  and  atone  for  the  persecutions  by  his  prede- 
cessor. He  restored  to  the  Christians  everywhere 
complete   religious   and   political   liberty  and 
showed  his  friendship  for  Christianity  by  many 
acts  of  especial  favor  toward  church  leaders.  This 
edict  and  these  friendly  acts  were  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  to  him  the  members  of  this  growing 
organization,  and  of  using  the  church  as  one  of 
the  great  forces  he  meant  to  employ  in  the  furth- 
erance of  his  scheme  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire. 

In  321  A.  D.,  he  issued  his  decree  of  Dies  Solus 
which  gave  imperial  sanction  to,  and  legahzed 
Sunday  as  the  day  of  Christian  worship.  Thus  we 
see  that,  from  the  hour  of  his  supposed  conversion 
to  Christianity,  Constantine  assumed  the  right  to 
dictate  to  the  churches. 

C.    THE  ARIUS  CONTROVERSY 

About  the  year  323  A.  D.,  a  serious  state  of  affairs 
in  Alexandria  called  the  attention  of  the  Emperor 
to  the  churches  in  that  city.  A  presbyter  named 
Arius  had  taken  public  exception  to  certain  relig- 
ious views  of  his  bishop  and  dissented  from  them. 
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and  the  strife  engendered  by  this  difference  of 
doctrinal  teaching  had  spread  to  the  churches 
near  and  far.  When  the  matter  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Constantine  he  at  once  saw  in  it  the 
grave  possibilities  of  a  schism  which,  by  dividmg 
the  churches  into  opposing  religious  camps, 
might  result  ultimately  in  a  disruption  of  that 
imperial  solidarity  for  which  he  had  labored  so 

diligently.  ^      j  +1, 

Such  a  peril  could  not  be  ignored,  and  so  the 
Emperor  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  and 
demanded  that  he  take  immediate  steps  to  put 
an  end  to  the  dissention.  This  however,  was 
much  easier  to  demand  than  it  was  to  perform, 
for  the  acrimonious  controversy  had  already  as- 
sumed too  great  proportions,  and  spread  over  too 
large  a  territory,  for  one  man  to  stamp  it  out. 
Seeing  the  imperative  and  immediate  need  of 
heroic  action,  and  acting  in  his  self-assumed  role 
as  head  of  the  churches  as  well  as  of  the  state, 
Constantine,  in  the  year  325  A.  D.,  sent  out  a  call 
to  all  the  bishops  in  his  Empire  to  convene  m  a 
council  at  Nicaea.  In  this  call  he  declared  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  churches  to  agree  upon 
a  definite  statement  of  doctrinal  belief  which 
should  be  binding  upon  all. 

Three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops  attended 
the  council,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  history.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  Emperor  him- 
self, and  on  his  right  hand  sat  Eusebius  of  Caes- 
area  as  his  ecclesiastical  counsellor  and  advisor. 
There  was  heated  debate  for  many  days  over  one 
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of  the  articles  of  faith  submitted  to  the  bishops  for 
their  approval  and  adoption.  This  particular 
article  was  to  the  effect  that  Jesus  was  "Very  God 
of  very  God";  and  it  was  his  dissent  from  this 
doctrine,  first  espoused  by  the  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, that  had  led  to  its  denunciation  by  Arius  and 
thus  precipitated  the  original  controversy. 

Had  this  bishop  and  his  presbyter  understood  the 
difference  between  the  human  Jesus,  son  of  Mary, 
and  the  Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  so- 
called  Arian  heresy  could  not  have  happened.  It 
was  the  dogmatic  insistence  of  the  bishop  that 
Jesus  was  "Of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father, 
very  God  of  very  God"  which  Arius  opposed,  de- 
claring that  the  human  Jesus  had  had  no  existence 
prior  to  his  virgin  birth.  Thus,  for  lack  of  this 
understanding  of  "the  Word  made  flesh,"  the  great 
army  of  believers  was  split  into  two  conflicting 
factions,  and  thus  Christendom,  down  the  inter- 
vening centuries,  has  been  rent  asunder  and  its 
unity  destroyed. 

Arius  and  his  bishop  both  attended  the  council 
at  Nicaea,  the  latter  accompanied  by  a  brilliant 
young  disciple  named  Athanasius,  who  took  part  in 
the  debate  as  the  representative  of  his  bishop,  who 
was  then  too  infirm  to  participate  in  such  wrang- 
ling as  was  engendered  by  the  consideration  of  the 
proposed  creed.  Eusebius,  at  the  request  of  Con- 
stantine,  prepared  the  first  draft  of  the  confession 
of  faith;  and  being  a  warm  friend  of  Arius,  he 
omitted  the  controversial  point,  hoping  thereby  to 
reconcile  the  contending  factions.  Athanasius, 
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however,  ihsisted  upon  having  this  included  in  the 
articles  of  faith,  and  this  was  finally  brought 
about,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  Eusebius.  It 
must  be  said,  in  justice  to  the  Emperor,  that  there 
is  no  historical  evidence  that  he  personally  sought 
to  influence  the  council  in  the  formation  of  the 
creed,  insisting  only  that  the  body  should  not 
adjourn  without  completing  the  work  for  which  it 
had  been  assembled. 

How  long  the  council  stayed  in  session  history 
does  not  record,  but  it  was  sufficiently  long  to 
bring  about  the  adoption  of  the  following  creed: 
"We  beheve  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  all  things,  both  visible  and  invisible. 
And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
begotten  of  the  Father,  only  begotten,  that  is  to 
say  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  God  of  Gods, 
and  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begot- 
ten, not  made,  being  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  both 
things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth:  who,  for  us 
men  and  for  our  salvation  came  down  and  was 
made  flesh,  made  man,  suffered  and  rose  again 
on  the  third  day;  went  up  into  the  heavens,  and 
is  to  come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
And  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Arius  and  some  of  his  friends  in  the  council 
refused  to  subscribe  to  this  creed  and  were  then 
and  there  anathematized  as  "heretics,"  the  first 
use  made  of  the  word  in  the  Christian  church. 
Later  Constantine  had  Arius  banished  from  Alex- 
andria, and  he  lived  for  some  time  at  Caesarea 
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with  Eusebius  who  remained  loyal  to  him  and 
to  his  views.  Before  adjourning,  the  council 
passed  certain  measures  for  the  punishment  of 
all  who  refused  adherence  to  the  creed  as  there 
adopted.  Thus  began  that  long  chapter  of  relig- 
ious persecution  of  so-called  heretics  which  has 
written  some  of  the  blackest  and  bloodiest  pages 
of  subsequent  church  history.  In  the  years  381  A. 
D.,  at  Constantinople  and  431  A.  D.,  at  Ephesus 
similar  coimcils  of  the  bishops  were  held  and  the 
Athanasian  or  Nicene  creed  was  slightly  changed 
and  re-endorsed. 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  council  of  churches 
was  not  held  in  Rome  and  was  not  convened  by 
order  of  any  ecclesiastical  authority. 

No  one  bishop  or  group  of  bishops  would  have 
dreamed  of  calling  such  a  council,  nor  would  the 
call  have  been  regarded  as  anything  less  than  a 
gross  impertinence  by  the  other  bishops  and  their 
churches.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Rome,  at  this  time, 
was  already  dwindling  into  insignificance  as  the 
Imperial  Capital,  and  Constantine  was  even  then 
preparing  to  establish  another  capital  more  nearly 
in  the  center  of  his  empire.  In  the  year  328  A.  D., 
he  made  the  beautiful  Uttle  city  of  Byzantium  the 
imperial  seat,  and,  after  two  years  spent  in  remod- 
eling it  and  building  a  great  imperial  palace  and 
extensive  public  buildings,  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  Emperor  and  christened,  after  him,  Constant- 
inople. In  this  new  city  no  pagan  temple  reared 
its  head  and  no  pagan  sacrifices  or  rites  were 
permitted.  From  this  hour  Constantine  seems  to 
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have  definitely  severed  the  ties  which  bound  him 
to  his  ancestral  religion  and  to  have  committed 
himself  unreservedly  to  Christianity,  although  it 
was  not  until  just  before  his  death  in  337  A.  D., 
that  he  asked  for  and  received  baptism. 

One  interesting  commentary  on  Constantine's 
political  program  was  that,  whereas  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  he  had  spared  no  pains  to  make 
himself  the  sole  monarch  of  the  Empire,  he  later 
concluded  that  such  a  policy  was  not  the  wisest 
and  best.  Just  before  his  demise  he  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  division  of  the  Empire  into 
three  parts,  each  to  be  ruled  over  by  one  of  his 
three  sons;  Constantine  the  Second  took  his 
father's  place  on  the  throne  in  Constantinople; 
Constantius  reigned  in  Rome;  and  Constanz  in  the 
provinces.  Subsequently  Constantine  the  Second 
became  the  patron  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  church, 
and  later  still  the  churches  in  the  Western  part 
of  the  Empire  became  tributary  to  Rome. 

D.    THE  FIRST  COMPLETE  BIBLE 

In  the  year  331  A.  D.,  Constantine  sent  an  order 
to  his  friend  Eusebius  at  Caesarea  to  have  fifty 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  made  and  delivered  to 
him,  intending  them  as  a  royal  gift  to  some  of 
the  churches.  Twenty-eight  years  before,  Euse- 
bius had  witnessed  the  burning  of  the  Scriptures 
under  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  and  it  must  have 
given  him  a  great  thrill  of  satisfaction  to  receive 
such  a  commission  from  the  successor  of  the 
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former  Emperor.  Constantine  stipulated  that 
these  Bibles  were  to  be  written  on  "prepared 
skins,"  not  on  papyrus  as  had  been  the  case  in 
all  previous  manuscripts. 

The  order  was  more  important  than  appears 
at  first  sight,  for  it  meant  not  merely  the  making 
of  fifty  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  It  involved  the 
examination  of,  and  passing  upon,  all  those  accum- 
ulated manuscripts  that  had  been  in  use  in  all, 
or  in  some  of  the  churches  since  the  first  cen- 
tury. Thus  Eusebius,  like  Ezra  of  old,  was  con- 
fronted with  the  grave  responsibility  of  determ- 
ining which  of  all  the  mass  of  material  had  the 
right  to  be  set  apart  from  the  rest,  and  included 
in  the  same  volume  that  was  to  hold  the  Old 
Testament  books.  It  was  Eusebius,  therefore  who 
was  first  to  compile  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  choice  of  material  has  been  amply 
vindicated  by  the  inspirational  ability  of  those 
writings  to  answer  the  devotional  need  of  Christ- 
endom. 

After  this  task  was  completed,  fifty  scribes 
were  set  to  work  in  the  great  library  in  Caesarea, 
and  they  worked  diligently,  transcribing  the  sac- 
red text  from  the  manuscripts  before  them.  Some 
of  these  books  were  written  in  three  columns 
and  some  in  four.  There  was  no  separation  be- 
tween words  and  no  arrangement  into  chapters 
and  verses.  Many  characters  were  abbreviated 
and  other  devices  employed  by  the  copyists  in 
order  to  save  time,  space,  and  materials. 
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On  completion  of  the  work  the  Emperor  or- 
dered the  governor  of  Palestine  to  furnish  safe 
transportation  for  the  books  to  Constantinople 
and  for  this  purpose  two  carriages  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Eusebius. 

Thus  in  the  year  331  A.  D.  we  find  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments  included  for  the  first  time 
in  one  volume.  In  363  A.  D.,  a  council  of  bishops 
was  held  in  Laodicea,  and  this  council  forbade  the 
reading  in  churches  of  all  non-canonical  writings, 
and  listed  as  canonical  only  those  writings  which 
were  included  by  Eusebius  in  his  Bible. 

It  must  now  be  clear  to  the  reader  that  the 
Bible  is  not  the  work  of  a  single  author,  nor  the 
literary  product  of  any  one  period,  but  represents 
the  arduous,  faithful  labors  of  many  devout 
men  whose  selective  genius  and  editorial  ability 
qualified  them  for  the  great  task.  Its  compilation 
occupied  nearly  eight  centuries,  beginning  with 
Ezra  and  the  Pentateuch  in  the  year  444  B.  C, 
and  ending  with  Eusebius  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  331  A.  D. 
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THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE— TRANSLATIONS 
AND  VERSIONS. 

IN  A  previous  chapter  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  Septuagint  translations  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  that  this  translation  included 
the  fourteen  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  It  was 
this  version  which  was  in  almost  universal  use 
throughout  the  Empire  except  in  and  around 
Jerusalem.  Here  the  Jews  refused  to  be  con- 
taminated by  contact  with  Greek  literature.  At 
the  time  of  Constantine,  Greek  was  the  predom- 
inant language;  but  during  his  reign  Latin  began 
to  supersede  it  in  Carthage,  Rome  and  other  West- 
ern cities. 

This  is  why,  in  the  year  382  A.  D.,  Damasus, 
bishop  of  the  church  in  Rome,  employed  Jerome, 
a  great  scholar  and  historian,  to  translate  the 
entire  Bible  into  Latin.  In  his  first  translation 
Jerome  did  not  include  the  disputed  Apocryphal 
books,  but  he  finally  yielded  to  ecclesiastical  pres- 
sure and  did  so.  Thus  the  Vulgate  translation,  as 
it  has  always  been  known,  came  into  being,  and 
it  is  the  only  version  in  use  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches  from  that  day.  It  was  not  how- 
ever, until  the  council  of  Trent  met  in  the 
year  1546  A.  D.,  that  the  Roman  church  finally 
settled  the  prolonged  controversy  over  the  Apo- 
cryphal books,  and  declared  them  to  be  of  equal 
authority  with  the  other  canonical  writings. 
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We  shall  now  leave  the  Roman  Empire  and 
proceed  to  Britain  to  pursue  the  progress  of  the 
Bible  translations  there.  England  was  brought 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  seventh 
century  by  friars  and  monks  from  the  Continent 
and  from  Ireland,  the  latter  country  having  been 
Christianized  in  the  sixth  century.  In  the  eighth 
century  some  English  monks  translated  parts  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  Psalms  into  the  Saxon  tongue. 
In  the  year  871  A.  D.,  King  Alfred  the  Great, 
issued  an  appeal  to  the  clergy  to  give  the  English 
people  the  entire  Bible  in  the  Saxon  language, 
and  to  set  a  good  example  he  prefaced  the  first 
English  code  of  laws  with  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. In  1066  A.  D.,  William  the  Conqueror 
brought  England  under  the  influence  and  power  of 
Normandy.  Soon  the  Saxon  became  blended  with 
Norman  French,  and  this  combination  of  tongues 
resulted  finally  in  the  Enghsh  language.  The 
clergy,  however,  continued  to  use  Latin  in  both 
speech  and  religious  teaching. 

I.    WYCLIFFE  AND  THE  BIBLE 

Late  in  the  fourteenth  century  there  came  upon 
the  scene  a  priest  of  the  church  named  John 
Wycliffe  who,  because  of  his  strong  independent 
views  regarding  Papal  domination  of  the  English 
branch  of  the  Roman  church,  soon  came  into  vio- 
lent controversial  contact  with  his  religious  sup- 
eriors. In  1366  A.  D.,  the  English  parliament  passed 
an  act  repudiating  the  payment  of  all  tribute  to 
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Rome,  and  Wycliffe,  in  a  letter  to  Edward  the 
Third,  defended  and  commended  this  act  in  vig- 
orous terms. 

Wycliffe's  great  passion  seems  to  have  been 
to  give  the  English  people  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
in  their  own  tongue.  By  making  it  possible  for 
the  common  people  to  read  the  Scriptures  for 
themselves,  he  hoped  to  bring  about  a  more  lib- 
eral religious  thought  than  was  possible  under 
the  prevailing  ecclesiastical  system.  For  his  open 
advocacy  of  this  worthy  ambition  as  well  as  for  his 
frequent  pamphlets  and  letters  against  the  Papacy, 
Wycliffe  was  brought  to  trial  in  1378  A.  D.,  and 
condemned  for  heresy.  His  sentence  was  that  of 
excommunication,  but,  strangely  enough,  he  was 
permitted  to  retain  his  parish  at  Lutterworth. 
Here  he  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  the 
great  work  of  translating  the  Vulgate  into  the 
English  language. 

In  1384  A.  D.,  this  pioneer  of  religious  freedom 
passed  to  his  reward,  being  stricken  with  apoplexy 
while  in  the  act  of  performing  mass  in  his  parish 
church.  Forty  years  later,  by  a  decree  of  the  Papal 
council,  his  bones  were  disinterred,  burned  at  the 
stake  and  then  cast  into  the  River  Swift,  thus 
finally  disposing  of  this  dangerous  (?)  heretic. 

It  took  eleven  months  to  make  a  copy  of  Wy- 
cliffe's  manuscript,  and  each  copy  was  sold  for 
forty  pounds  sterling  (about  two  hundred  dol- 
lars). A  few  years  previous  to  Wycliffe^s  death 
a  Cardinal  named  Hugo  had  divided  the  books 
of  the  Bible  into  chapters,  and  these  divisions 
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were  included  in  his  manuscript.  This  was  the 
first  English  translation  of  the  Bible  and  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  very  primitive  and  faulty  as 
compared  with  our  Bible  of  today. 

II.    TYNDALE  AND  THE  BIBLE 

For  over  a  century  after  Wycliffe  passed  from 
the  scene  of  action,  no  other  translation  was  at- 
tempted. Wychffe's  was  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  church,  and  those  possessing  copies  were 
ordered  to  deliver  them  up  to  be  burned,  but,  as 
has  always  been  true  in  religious  persecutions, 
these  attempts  to  stamp  out  the  sacred  manu- 
scripts resulted  only  in  the  making  of  additional 
copies  and  in  their  wider  circulation.  Even  the 
poor  paid  small  sums  for  fragmentary  passages 
from  the  New  Testament 

In  1483  A.  D.,  William  Tyndale  was  born.  As  a 
young  man  he  studied  at  the  universities  of  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  1521  A.  D.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Erasmus, 
the  celebrated  Greek  scholar,  and  from  association 
with  him,  Tyndale  conceived  the  idea  of  translat- 
ing the  New  Testament  into  English  from  copies  of 
the  original  manuscripts  themselves.  Before 
undertaking  this  work  he  sought  the  patronage 
and  endorsement  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  but 
that  dignitary  of  the  Church  refused  him  all  aid 
and  warned  him  to  desist  from  the  enterprise 
under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  displeasure.  Tyndale, 
however,  began  the  work  of  translation,  with  the 
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financial  assistance  of  a  London  business  man 
who  took  him  into  his  own  house  and  furnished 
him  with  board  and  lodging. 

By  tutoring  students,  this  intrepid  champion 
of  an  English  Bible  succeeded  in  carrying  on  his 
work,  but  in  1525  A.  D.,  warned  of  the  possible 
confiscation  and  destruction  of  his  precious  manu- 
script, Tyndale  fled  to  Germany  where  in  1450 
A.  D.,  the  printing  press  had  been  invented  by 
Gutenberg.  Here  in  the  city  of  Worms  the  first 
printed  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was 
produced,  and  copies  were  smuggled  into  Eng- 
land, hidden  in  barrels  of  flour,  bales  of  merchan- 
dise and  other  packages  favorable  to  the  purpose. 
With  the  help  of  friends  Tyndale  soon  established 
a  channel  through  which  these  Testaments  found 
their  way  to  purchasers,  and  the  demand  for 
them  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  author  was 
compelled  to  speed  up  production.  In  Germany  he 
began  the  translation  into  Enghsh  of  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  the  intention  of  ultim- 
ately producing  a  complete  English  version. 

One  of  the  humorous  touches  which  history  so 
often  records  in  connection  with  great  tragedies, 
is  worthy  of  a  place  here.  When  Tyndale's  copies 
of  the  New  Testament  became  quite  numerous, 
the  clergy  intervened  and  attempted  to  stop  their 
importation  and  sale.  Through  an  agent  the 
Bishop  of  London  bought  up  every  available  copy 
of  Tyndale's  translation.  On  a  set  day,  these  were 
piled  in  a  heap  in  the  open  street,  and  after  a 
sermon  by  the  Bishop  in  which  he  vigorously 
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denounced  Tyndale  and  verbally  flayed  him  alive, 
a  torch  was  applied  to  the  pile  and  the  books 
reduced  to  ashes.  Strange  to  say,  however,  more 
and  more  copies  came  into  circulation  and  the 
bishop  was  finally  compelled  to  abandon  his  pur- 
chases, the  strain  upon  the  ecclesiastical  purse 
being  altogether  too  great.  The  agent  who  con- 
ducted this  campaign  of  extermination  was  a 
secret  friend  of  Tyndale  and  the  bishop's  money 
went  to  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for 
the  work  of  printing  yet  more  copies.  Whether 
the  bishop  ever  learned  of  the  dupUcity  of  his 
trusted  agent,  history  does  not  relate. 

From  1525  to  1535  A.  D.,  Tyndale  made  two  re- 
visions of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  text  in  each  revision  being  clearer  and  more 
correct  than  its  predecessor.  During  these  years 
the  Bishop  of  London  and  Henry  the  Eighth  had 
been  endeavoring  to  arouse  the  clergy  of  Germany 
against  Tyndale,  and  in  the  year  1537  A.  D., 
their  machinations  against  him  were  successful. 
Through  the  Judas-like  treachery  of  a  German 
friend,  he  was  arrested,  tried  for  heresy,  strangled, 
and  burned  at  the  stake. 

As  we  learn  of  the  persecution  and  martyrdom 
of  these  two  great  pioneers  of  Bible  translation, 
we  perhaps  wonder  why  the  church  authorities 
of  that  day  should  have  so  strenuously  opposed 
giving  the  Bible  to  the  people  in  their  own  tongue. 
Why  the  clergy  should  have  united  with  the  civil 
authorities  in  attempting  to  crush  these  men  and 
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destroy  their  work  can  be  answered  only  in  one 
way. 

Up  to  this  time  the  church  in  England  had  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  church.  Its  priests, 
its  ecclesiastical  authority  and  its  government 
were  a  part  of  the  Roman  church  and  its  eccles- 
iastical head  was  the  Pope,  or  bishop  of  Rome. 
The  church  regarded  the  Bible  as  its  own  peculiar 
property  to  be  read  and  interpreted  by  the  priest 
alone,  and  held  that  it  should  not  be  translated 
into  the  popular  tongue.  Hence  the  opposition 
to  such  translation. 

III.    HENRY  THE  EIGHTH 

A  change  however,  was  imminent.  Luther's 
great  reformation  on  the  continent  was  beginning 
to  be  felt  in  England.  Already  its  effects  were 
undermining  and   shaking  the  foundations  of 
Papal  authority,  and  this  precipitated  Henry  the 
Eighth  into  the  situation.    This  dissolute  king  of 
unsavory  memory  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  con- 
demned Luther  and  defended  the  church.  For 
this  service  Pope  Clement  bestowed  upon  him  the 
title  of  "Defender  of  the  Faith.''  Shortly  there- 
after Henry  sought  to  have  Clement  annul  his 
marriage  to  Catherine  of  Spain,  but  the  Pope  re- 
fused to  grant  his  plea.  Henry  then  sent^Lord 
Wolsey  to  the  Papal  court  to  intercede  for  him, 
but  the  Cardinal  was  no  more  successful  than  his 
king  had  been.  Then  the  latter  decided  upon  a  bold 
move.  In  1531  A.  D.,  he  convened  Parhament  and 
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compelled  the  passage  of  an  Act  whereby  the 
church  and  clergy  were  forced  to  acknowledge 
him  as  the  sole  head  of  the  church  in  England. 
By  this  move  the  king  expected  to  influence  Pope 
Clement  to  grant  him  his  desired  divorce. 

However,  even  this  extreme  act  failed  to  change 
the  attitude  of  the  Pontiff,  and  Henry  then  took 
other  measures.  He  appointed  his  favorite,  Cran- 
mer,  to  the  Archbishopric  of  the  church,  who  on 
May  23  of  that  year  convened  an  ecclesiastical 
court  at  Dunstable.  He  had  Henry's  marriage  de- 
clared null  and  void,  basing  the  ruling  on  a  tech- 
nicality of  church  law.  All  this  time  Parliament 
was  in  session,  attending  on  the  king's  whims,  and 
in  1534  A.  D.,  this  body,  by  special  act,  annulled 
the  Papal  ties  and  declared  the  English  church  to 
be  a  separate  institution  with  the  King  as  it  head. 
Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  Act  the 
extensive  church  properties  in  the  realm  were 
declared  confiscated  to  the  Crown,  and  the  monks 
and  clergy  who  refused  fealty  to  their  new  Head 
were  compelled  to  flee  the  country. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Henry  the 
Eighth  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Reformation. 
At  heart  he  remained  a  Catholic  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  spared  neither  the  prison,  the  gal- 
lows, nor  the  stake  in  his  persecution  of  those 
whom  he  called  heretics;  but  whether  he  realized 
it  or  not,  his  act  in  severing  all  relations  with 
Rome  was  the  great  determining  factor  which 
resulted  in  the  permanent  religious  status  of  his 
country  as  a  Protestant  nation.  Thus  was  the 
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Anglican  church  born  and  thus  was  Henry  the 
Eighth  left  free  to  pursue  his  devious  and  unsa- 
vory course  in  matters  matrimonial. 

In  the  year  1550  A.  D.,  Edward  the  Sixth  brought 
about  radical  changes  in  the  new  Church  of  Eng- 
land which  included  the  adoption  of  a  constitution 
wherein  the  reigning  monarch  was  officially 
declared  to  be  the  head  of  the  church  in  England. 
At  this  time  also  a  creed  was  formulated  and  the 
Ritual  revised. 

During  Edward's  reign  several  translations  of 
the  Bible  were  in  use  in  the  churches,  including 
the  Vulgate,  the  Bishop's  Bible,  and  the  Great 
Bible  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  We  shall  now  con- 
sider how  and  when  these  and  other  English 
translations  came  into  existence. 

IV.    OTHER  ENGLISH  TRANSLATIONS 

In  the  year  1536  A.  D.,  Miles  Coverdale,  bishop  of 
Exeter,  published  a  Bible  in  the  Enghsh  language, 
based  very  largely  upon  Tyndale's  translation, 
and  dedicated  it  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  his 
Bible  the  Apocryphal  books  were  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  this  order  was 
followed  in  subsequent  versions. 

One  year  later  Thomas  Matthews  brought  out 
another  translation,  also  based  very  largely  on 
that  of  Tyndale.  This  Bible  had  on  its  title  page 
the  inscription  "Set  forth  with  the  king's  most 
gracious  license."  Little  did  the  king  realize  that, 
in  thus  sanctioning  Matthew's  Bible,  he  was  giving 
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his  official  approval  to  the  translation  of  Tyndale, 
whom  he  had  been  partially  instrumental  in  send- 
ing to  a  martyr's  death. 

In  1539  to  1541  A.  D.,  the  Great  Bible,  edited  by 
Miles  Coverdale  and  partially  printed  in  France 
but  completed  in  London,  saw  the  light  of  day.  In 
two  years  seven  editions  of  this  Bible  appeared, 
the  second  of  which  bore  on  its  title  page  the 
inscription  "Appointed  to  the  use  of  the 
churches."  The  Earl  of  Essex  secured  an  order 
from  the  king  to  the  effect  that  a  copy  of  this 
Bible  should  be  in  every  parish  church  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  this  is  why  it  became  known 
as  the  Bible  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

In  1557  to  1560  A.  D.,  the  Geneva  Bible  made  its 
appearance,  emanating  from  Geneva,  at  that  time 
the  center  of  Biblical  scholarship.  It  was  the 
work  of  English  Puritans  in  exile  who,  under  the 
strong  influence  of  the  two  Calvins,  decided  that 
a  more  correct  English  translation  of  the  Bible 
than  had  hitherto  been  made,  should  be  brought 
out.  As  was  to  be  expected,  their  finished  prod- 
uct proved  to  be  the  most  scholarly  and  textually 
correct  translation  that  had  yet  been  made,  and 
in  this  Bible  for  the  first  time  in  history  the 
chapters  were  divided  into  verses  and  marks  of 
punctuation  introduced. 

In  1568  A.  D.,  the  Bishop's  Bible  appeared  in  the 
forum  of  religious  thought.  It  was  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  bishops  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  England's  episcopal 
Primate.   Naturally  the  Geneva  Bible,  being  the 
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work  of  Puritans,  found  little  acceptance  among 
the  English  clergy,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  herself 
did  not  favor  it  because  of  her  opposition  to  its 
source.  Its  superiority  over  all  other  translations 
was  so  pronounced,  however,  that  the  Archbishop 
felt  compelled  to  bring  out  a  translation  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  scholarship  should  at  least  equal 
the  Geneva  version. 

V.    KING  JAMES  VERSION 

In  January  1604  A.  D.,  James  the  First  of  Eng- 
land called  a  great  conference  of  bishops  and 
clergy  at  Hampton  Court  Palace.  His  chief  pur- 
pose was  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
between  the  two  factions  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, the  ultra-conservative  and  the  Puritan.  Like 
Constantine  of  old,  James  disliked  anything  in 
his  kingdom  that  might  lead  to  serious  dissen- 
sions; and  as  church  and  state  were  so  closely 
interwoven,  whatever  affected  the  religious 
thought  would  naturally  be  reflected  in  political 
and  national  affairs.  More  came  of  this  convo- 
cation, however,  than  the  king  anticipated. 

At  this  great  meeting  at  Hampton  Court  Palace, 
Dr.  Reynolds,  president  of  Corpus  Christi  college 
at  Oxford,  offered  a  suggestion  that  there  should 
be  a  complete  revision  of  the  Bible.  His  suggest- 
ion met  with  vigorous  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Bishops,  but  the  king  favored  the  idea  and 
so  it  was  decided  to  give  England  a  new  transla- 
tion.  At  this  time  there  were  three  translations 
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in  use  in  the  churches,  with  a  few  scattered 
copies  in  private  homes.  These  were  the  Great 
Bible  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  Geneva  Bible  and 
the  Bishop's  Bible,  to  all  of  which  we  have  pre- 
viously referred.  These  had  marginal  notes  of 
a  pronounced  anti-clerical  and  anti-royalty  char- 
acter, the  work  of  Tyndale.  Naturally  King  James 
objected  to  these  references  to  the  Crown,  and 
welcomed  a  new  translation  that  should  omit  all 
marginal  explanations  or  applications  whatsoever. 

Accordingly  he  appointed  a  general  revision 
commission  of  forty-seven  members,  and  gave 
explicit  instructions  that  there  should  be  no  car- 
rying over  of  the  objectionable  marginal  notes 
in  the  new  translation.  However,  the  margin 
might  contain  references  to  related  Scripture 
texts  and  also  give  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  word 
when  necessary.  Another  royal  provision  to  se- 
cure the  best  possible  scholarship  in  the  work, 
was  that  letters  should  be  sent  to  all  the  clergy 
in  the  realm,  as  well  as  to  lay  scholars,  request- 
ing them  to  send  to  the  Commission  any  transla- 
tions of  Bible  texts  that  they  wished  considered. 

The  general  commission  included  scholars  from 
Westminister,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universi- 
ties, and  was  divided  into  sub-committees  of  from 
seven  to  ten  members  each.  To  each  of  these 
smaller  groups  certain  sections  of  the  Bible  were 
assigned,  and  when  a  group  had  finished  its  work 
on  the  given  section,  it  was  sent  to  each  of  the 
other  groups  in  turn  for  comment  and  suggestion. 
In  two  years  these  sub-committees  had  finished 
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their  work;  then  for  nine  months  more,  the  full 
commission  of  forty-seven  members  worked  on 
the  whole,  revising  and  perfecting  the  work  to 
the  highest  possible  degree  both  as  to  textual 
accuracy  and  also  in  the  matter  of  phrasing  the 
translation  in  the  best  English  of  the  day.  For 
this  reason  their  version  became  the  standard  for 
all  subsequent  English  literary  excellence. 

While  the  Committee,  by  express  royal  com- 
mand, used  the  Bishop's  Bible  as  a  basis  from 
which  to  proceed,  the  translation  was  made  from 
the  original  manuscripts  themselves,  or  from 
authentic  copies,  and  thus  were  many  of  the  errors 
and  faulty  translations  of  Tyndale's  Bible  cor- 
rected. 

Although  the  work  was  authorized  by  King 
James  in  1604  A.  D.,  three  years  elapsed  before  the 
real  work  was  started,  years  spent  in  collecting  all 
possible  material  on  which  to  base  the  transla- 
tion. In  1611  A.  D.,  the  first  copy  was  printed  and 
the  Bible  dedicated  to  King  James.  It  has  always 
been  known  as  the  King  James  Common  or  auth- 
orized Version  of  the  Bible,  and  is  today  the  one 
most  generally  used  by  Protestant  Christianity 
the  world  over. 

When  we  consider  the  strong  Catholic  influence 
in  England  during  the  first  century  of  separation 
from  the  Papacy,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  should  have  been  included  in  the 
several  editions  and  versions  of  the  Bible  trans- 
lated during  that  period. 
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In  1664  A.  D.,  however,  Parliament  forbade  the 
inclusion  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  King  James 
Version,  and  in  1666  A.  D.,  it  was  omitted  and  has 
never  since  appeared  in  this  version.  In  1824  A. 
D.,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  made  an 
official  ruling  to  the  effect  that  it  would  never 
again  circulate  copies  of  the  Bible  containing  the 
Apocrypha. 
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CONCLUSION 


We  commenced  this  book  with  the  fimdamental 
proposition  that  God  responds  to  man's  instinct 
for  spiritual  light,  by  revealing  Himself  to  man, 
through  man.  We  have  seen  how  "Holy  men  of 
old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 
and  communicated  to  others  what  they  appre- 
hended of  the  Divine  character,  thereby  making 
it  possible  for  posterity  to  profit  by  their  revela- 
tion. Thus  the  Bible,  the  Scriptures  containing 
the  revealed  character  of  God,  came  to  its  fruition. 

Its  pages  are  luminous  with  Truth,  vibrant  with 
Life,  and  redolent  of  Love.  They  are  consecrated 
and  hallowed  by  the  unselfish  labors  of  many 
devout  men  of  God.  They  have  been  baptised  in 
the  blood  of  martyrs,  seared  in  the  fires  of  pers- 
ecution, and  trampled  under  the  foot  of  the  infidel, 
but  they  have  survived  all  these  futile  attempts 
to  destroy  them,  and  have  come  down  to  us  as 
a  lasting  legacy  of  the  past. 
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APPENDIX 


HEBREW  CHRONOLOGY 

THE  AUTHOR  has  read  many  works  on  Bible 
history,  and  while  these  authorities  agree  in 
their  recital  of  outstanding  historical  events 
given  in  the  Bible,  they  seem  to  have  agreed  to 
disagree  in  the  matter  of  Bible  chronology.  Be- 
lieving that  those  who  wrote  the  records  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  those  who  after- 
ward edited  these  records  and  compiled  them 
for  permanent  preservation,  knew  far  better  than 
any  writer  of  modern  times  the  authenticity  of 
such  records,  the  author  has  gone  to  the  fountain 
head,  the  Books  of  the  Kings  and  the  Chronicles 
for  his  data.  The  reader  may  therefore  rely  on 
the  dates  given  in  appended  table.  "To  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony:  if  they  speak  not  according 
to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in 
them."    (Isa.  8:20). 

One  date  is  accepted  by  all  students  of 
Bible  history — that  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  year  587  B.  C. 
Accepting  this  date  as  authentic,  the  author  has 
traced  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  back  to  Saul, 
the  first  king  of  the  united  tribes  of  Israel.  There 
is  no  Bible  data  as  to  how  long  Saul  reigned,  but 
careful  study  of  the  events  of  his  reign  would 
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seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  of  many  authori- 
ties that  it  comprises  a  period  of  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  years.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  assign 
certain  dates  to  outstanding  events  prior  to  David, 
it  is  reasonably  safe  to  assume  from  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  Scriptures,  that  from  Moses  to 
Saul  was  approximately  five  hundred  years,  and 
that  from  Abraham  to  Moses  a  similar  period. 

The  author  has  arrived  at  these  figures  by  a 
study  of  the  ages  of  the  Patriarchs  as  given  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  the  four  hundred  and  twenty 
years  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  the  wilderness 
wanderings,  and  the  period  of  the  Judges  begin- 
ning with  Joshua  and  closing  with  Samuel. 
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THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  ISRAEL 


Name  of  King 

Period  of  Reign 

Bible  Reference 

Saul 

David 

1060  to  1020 

Solomon 

1020  to  980 

KINGDOM  OF  JUDAH 


Name  of  King 

Period  of  Reign 

Bible  Reference 

Rehoboam 

980  to  963  B.  C. 

(seventeen  years) 

II. 

Chron. 

12:13 

Abijah 

963  to  960 
(three  years) 

II. 

Chron. 

13:2 

Asa 

960  to  919 

(forty-one  years) 

II. 

Chron. 

16:13 

Jehoshaphat 

919  to  894 

II. 

Chron. 

20:31 

(twenty-five  years) 

Jehoram 

894  to  886 
(eight  years) 

II. 

Chron. 

21:20 

Ahaziah 

886  to  885 

II. 

>> 

22:2 

(one  year) 

Athaliah 

885  to  879 

11, 

>> 

22:12 

(six  years) 

Joash. 

879  to  839 

II. 

24:1 

f ortv  vpar^^ 

Amaziali 

II. 

>) 

25:1 

Uzziah  or 

wpnfv— ninp  vpnTci^ 

Arariah 

810  to  758 

(fifty- two  years) 

II. 

26:3 

Jotham 

758  to  742 

II. 

27:1 

(sixteen  years) 

Ahaz 

742  to  726 

II. 

>) 

28:1 

(sixteen  years) 

Hezekiah 

726  to  697 

II. 

29:1 

Manasseh 

(twenty-nine  years) 

697  to  642 

II. 

33:1 

(fifty-five  years) 

Amon 

642  to  640 

II. 

33:21 

Josiah 

(two  years) 

640  to  609 

II. 

34:1 

Jehoahaz 

(thirty-one  years) 

609 

II. 

36:2 

Jehoiakim 

(three  months) 

609  to  598 

II. 

36:5 

Jehoiachin 

(eleven  years) 

598 

II. 

36:9 

Zedekiah 

(three  months) 

598  to  587 

(eleven  years) 

II. 

36:11 

KINGS  OF  ISRAEL 


Name  of  King 

 — —  ~ 

Period  of  Reign 

Bible  Reference 

QRO  to  958 

I. 

Kings 

14:20 

(twenty- two  years) 

15:25 

TVT  ^  u 

Q'SP.  to  Q56 

I. 

>> 

(two  years) 

15:33 

JDaclMlcl 

956  to  932 

I. 

j> 

(twenty-four  years) 

16:8 

Hilolll 

Q^2  to  930 

I. 

>> 

(two  years) 

16:15 

z<irn.ri 

930 

I. 

>> 

( one  week ) 

16:23 

Q^fl  to  918 

I. 

jj 

(twelve  years) 

16:29 

918  to  896 

I. 

>> 

(twenty- two  years) 

22.51 

RQfi  to  894 

I. 

5> 

(two  years) 

3:1 

Toll  r*v  Q  TY% 

894  to  882 

II. 

>> 

^fwplvp  vears^ 

10:36 

T  V» 

J  Gnu. 

882  to  854 

II. 

JJ 

^fwpntv-Giffh.t  vears^ 

13:1 

854  to  837 

II. 

?> 

(seventeen  years) 

13:10 

837  to  821 

11. 

>> 

(sixteen  years) 

14:23 

821  to  780 

II. 

>> 

(forty- one  years) 

15:8 

Zachariah 

780 

II. 

(six  months) 

15:13 

Shallum 

780 

II. 

(one  month) 

15:17 

Menaham 

780  to  770 

II. 

>> 

(ten  years) 

15.23 

Pekahiah 

770  to  768 

II. 

>J 

(two  years) 

15:27 

Pekah 

768  to  748 

II. 

>> 

(twenty  years) 

II. 

17:1 

Hoshea 

748  to  739 
(nine  years) 

>> 
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